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The Human Relations 
and Training Problems 
of the ‘‘Also Ran’”’ 


By Virgil K. Rowland 
The Detroit Edison Company 


MANAGER in a_ well-known 
A company was promoted to a 
higher position in his company. 
The announcement of his promo- 
tion was made. 

Under the manager there were 
five people of many years’ seniority. 
There were also seven group lead- 


ers. Every one of these people fig- 
ured that he could fill the vacancy. 
Whether or not he was justified in 
thinking so is beside the point. 

The five senior employees felt 
that their activities had given them 
a broader knowledge, scope, and 
experience than the group leaders 





possessed. They recognized that 
they might not have performed all 
the responsibilities of the group 
leaders, but they felt confident of 
their knowledge and ability to per- 
form. On the other hand, the group 
leaders felt that they stood the best 
chance because of their knowledge 
of and experience in line functions. 

An announcement of the succes- 
sor to the manager was not forth- 
coming immediately. Perhaps, for 
some reason, somebody at the top 
was holding up the decision, feeling 
that the job didn’t have to be filled 
in a hurry. Valid as the delay might 
have seemed, it completely upset 
the feelings of all twelve people in- 
volved, since they received no in- 
formation whatsoever. 

They began to talk to one an- 
other, speculating about who might 
get the job. Their attitudes and 
those of their fellow employees be- 
gan to take on the same hushed 
expectancy. The whole plant was 
talking, wondering who the next one 
was going to be. It was not unusual 
to see one machine operator leave 
his machine and talk with another 
person. In some cases, even friend- 
ships were affected. Spoilage and 
wastage began to show up. Orders 
weren't properly filled. 

Finally, one of the group leaders 
was called in and told that he was 
to be the new manager. There was 
no other communication. No one 
was given the least idea of the real 
reasons that this man was selected. 

The acceptance of this man by 
the other employees was very diffi- 


cult; yet, they publicly congratu- 
lated him and promised him their 
best. 

But this mere face-to-face ac- 
ceptance is not sufficient if an or- 
ganization is to get the strength it 
needs from its people. This was the 
fourth such experience for two of 
the group leaders; consequently, 
they began to conclude that they 
were not the kind of people who 
would ever be promoted, that they 
were not wanted, that they didn't 
satisfy the company’s requirements. 
One of them adopted the attitude 
of “just making the best of it,” set- 
tled back, and did just enough to 
get by. The other thought he might 
leave the company. In both cases, 
company allegiance was gone, and 
the new man had to regain it. And 
this is not always easy. The new 
man starts at a disadvantage. He 
must try to get top production re- 
sults from a group of people, each 
of whom probably thinks he could 
have done the job. 

Many of these people have to 
create in their own minds adequate 
face-saving reasons that they did 
not get the job. Occasionally it puts 
them in a spot with fellow em- 
ployees, especially when they are in 
the same boat. No one can operate 
under such conditions and give the 
organization the full benefit of his 
inventive genius, his initiative, his 
ability to think straight, his urge and 
desire to do his job better. 

Thus, it is not only these indi- 
viduals who “also ran” who are the 
losers; the company is also the loser. 





It takes a long time to soothe 
wounds, and during that time pro- 
duction suffers greatly. 

This suggests that proper selec- 
tion procedure is of utmost impor- 
tance in filling a vacancy. And 
proper selection procedure includes 
attention to the problems of the 
“also ran” within the organization. 


Who are the “also rans’’? 


There are two kinds of “also 
rans”: (1) those who by their own 
specific efforts actually apply for a 
job and are informed, through a 
recognized medium of communica- 
tion, that they are being considered; 
and (2) those (like the people in 
the preceding example) who “ex- 
pect” to be considered, including 
those who suspect that they are be- 
ing considered, and those who feel 
that they should be considered. 


Those formally considered 


How do these two groups ap- 
proach the process of selection? Let 
us consider each group separately. 

Applicants in the first category 
fall into two groups. The first con- 
sists of people who go through a 
formal procedure in seeking the 
job, applying, for instance, through 
letters of application or personal in- 
terview. They know that someone 
in the organization is attempting to 
fill a vacancy, and they apply for 
the position according to whatever 
method is outlined or directed. So 
they know they are being con- 
sidered. 


The second group of people being 
formally considered consists of those 
who directly ask the hiring person 
to consider them for the vacancy, 
even though no public announce- 
ment of it has been made. This may 
be because communications have 
been ineffective, or because the em- 
ployee’s relationship with his imme- 
diate boss is poor, or for any one 
of a number of reasons. Informally, 
and on his own initiative, the em- 
ployee says to the hiring person, 
“I know that you are going to have 
to fill the vacancy, and I hope you 
will be considering me.” Under 
normal conditions, the hiring person 
is then responsible for adding the 
name of this candidate to his list of 
applicants. If at that time he has 
any doubts about the man’s qualifi- 
cations for the job, he should indi- 
cate them, directly or indirectly, to 
the candidate. Certainly, any appli- 
cant has a right to expect considera- 
tion after requesting it. 


Those “expecting” consideration 


In the second category, those ex- 
pecting to be considered, there are 
also two groups. Members of the 
first expect consideration because of 
the natural “line of succession” to 
the position. These are generally the 
people who have performed their 
jobs for a period of time and be- 
cause of what has or has not been 
said or done, very logically—from 
their own viewpoint at least—they 
feel that they have every chance to 
fall heir to the higher job. This may 





be a normal expectation, especially 
if the man has substituted for the 
former incumbent, assisted him in 
any way, or understudied him. The 
qualifications or abilities needed to 
perform such part-time functions 
may be far less than those required 
for full-time performance; but if 
this has not been explained to the 
man, he will consider himself a 
logical candidate. The ground is cer- 
tainly ripe for injured feelings if 
such a situation is not satisfactorily 
handled. Therefore, effective com- 
munications at this point are impor- 
tant in normal operations and must 
be given extra consideration in the 
selection. 

The second group in this category 
expect consideration merely be- 
cause they think they can do the 
job. These are the hopeful aspirants 
who make no direct move, but trust 
that others’ knowledge of their abili- 
ties will automatically bring them 
consideration during the selection 
process. 

Often, expectations arise because 
people do not know what a job is or 
what is needed to perform it. Of 
course, people who merely “ex- 
pect” to be considered will have no 
way of understanding their own 
shortcomings, since there will be no 
formal contact or discussion about 
it. However, the “also-running” ex- 
perience gives them an opportunity 
for self-analysis that can be bene- 
ficial. Offhand, it would seem that 
the decision-making person could 


‘ 


do very little to help these “ex- 


pectees” to capitalize on _ being 
“also rans.” But it should be recog- 
nized that even an average amount 
of normal supervision would do 
much to keep the “also ran” from 
floundering in his lack of knowledge 
and guidance. 


Helping “also rans” accept 
the decision 


Creating an atmosphere to help 
the “also rans” accept decisions de- 
pends upon the communication ele- 
ments in the selection process. 
Therefore, all the members of the 
group should understand the situ- 
ation fully. 

The person who makes the de- 
cision should be able to make each 
applicant realize that he may not 
have all the qualifications the job 
calls for, that maybe there is some- 
thing missing in his own _ back- 
ground, that somebody else may 
have better qualifications. If this is 
done, and someone else is selected, 
the “also ran” will accept the de- 
cision much more easily than if he 
had been given to understand—by 
implication, the expression on the 
decision maker’s face, or a specific 
statement—that he probably had a 
very good chance. Proper commu- 
nications in a well-developed selec- 
tion process will make it impossible 
for any applicant to feel at any 
time that he is sure to get the job. 

If the “also rans” understand the 
situation, it will be possible to make 
a selection without disrupting their 
feelings toward their jobs, their 





morale, their desire to do a better 
job. Ideally they will look at the 
successful candidate and say, “Well, 
that’s the best man; more power to 
him.” If their attitude is, “I know 
darn well that I can do a better 
job than he can,” their performance 
and their value to the company may 
deteriorate. 

One word of caution: Often, in 
our attempt to make people feel 
good, we praise them to such an 
extent that, when they lose out on 
a promotion simply because their 
work is not as good as someone 
else’s, they can’t understand why. 


Getting the group to accept 
a new leader 


If the selection process is well de- 
veloped, the people under the new 
leader—some or all of whom may 
well be “also rans” or good friends 
of some of the “also rans”—will ac- 
cept the decision. This occurs, how- 
ever, only when the subordinates 
understand that their new leader 
has been selected fairly. Too fre- 
quently, they do not—a situation 
which should not be lightly brushed 
aside. 

Let us consider, then, a group 
with a new leader, a group that has 
in it a number of “also rans.” 
Through a very thorough and fair 
process, higher management has 
selected the man who appears to 
be best qualified for the job. The 
understanding that management has 
conveyed to the subordinates during 
the selection process will determine 
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in part the success of the new man. 

The “also rans” must respect the 
new leader’s ability. Since they nat- 
urally think well of their own abili- 
ties, an effective selling job must 
have been done so that, over and 
above their evaluations of their own 
merits, they will recognize and ac- 
cept the abilities of the new man. 

Here, again, a thorough selection 
procedure is important. It is all very 
well to say that a man has been 
selected because he is the top man 
in a group of candidates; but if he 
is to win the acceptance of a group 
of subordinates that contains “also 
rans,” there is a very practical mat- 
ter to consider. No man is so good 
that he will be better than his com- 
petitors in all areas. In order for 
the ‘also rans” to recognize and re- 
spect the superior abilities of the 
man selected, they must recognize 
and acknowledge the thoroughness 
and fairness of the entire selection 
procedure. 

This respect for ability can be 
extremely difficult to achieve. So 
many hidden factors enter into it— 
things that cannot be discussed or 
advocated beforehand, but must be 
reasoned out by the proper people 
at the time of selection. Among 
these factors are personal (and per- 
sonality) likes and dislikes, preju- 
dices and misunderstandings about 
the company’s operations and poli- 
cies, and actual lack of knowledge 
about the specific requirements of a 
given job. 

People under a new leader must 





respect the selection process; and 
here an even broader understand- 
ing is required. Certainly if people 
are to accept a new leader with 
whom they “also ran,” they must 
know exactly why someone else 
was chosen. Here the decision 
maker must not be hazy, or assume, 
“Well, he must know—I talked to 
him about it.” During any communi- 
cation phase, and especially during 
the interviews, facts must be pres- 
ented clearly. 


Acceptance can be twofold 


We have said a great deal about 
the things the subordinates must 
know, the understanding they must 























have to accept the new leader (who, 
until this time, may have been a 
crony of theirs or at least competed 
with them in the selection). That, 
however, is only half the story: 
The new leader himself needs cer- 
tain understandings, attitudes, ap- 
preciations. These should be devel- 
oped in him during the selection 
process and the orientation period 
after he has been selected. He 
should understand, first of all, that 
he is not the only man who could 
perform the job—that his selection 
is in nO way an aspersion upon any 
of his competitors. He should 
realize that the “also rans” possess 
many abilities and talents that can 
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be used to his own and to their 
advantage; that he does not surpass 
them in everything; that he will de- 
pend upon them and on his other 
subordinates for his and the group’s 
success; that, in short, he must earn 
their respect for his new leadership. 


Maintaining morale and 
productivity 


The problem of maintaining the 
morale and productivity of “also 
rans” differs, of course, between the 
two types. 

Most managers would undoubt- 
edly agree that, in most situations, 
people formally considered for a 
vacancy should be informed of the 
selection by the hiring person. In- 
formation should be made clear to 
the applicants, generally by an in- 
terview or by letter. 

In discussing why a man did not 
get a job, the manager should point 
out his shortcomings. He discusses 
them in such a way that the man 
becomes a better employee for hav- 
ing tried to get the job. His imme- 
diate boss may be able to do much 
to help him improve if he capital- 
izes on what came out of the selec- 
tion process—the reasons he did 
not get the job. This is not an im- 
possible task. This is the kind of 
management that just takes a little 
more thought; it is based primarily 
on the normal day-to-day operating 
contacts between employee and 
supervisor. 

Often a real leader is selected, 
and everybody recognizes that he 


is the right one for that job. More 
often, the other people—the ones, 
perhaps, who thought that they 
should have the job—begin to de- 
cline in both morale and produc- 
tivity. In fact, it has been said that, 
in some companies, anyone who 
makes a pitch for a promotion and 
fails to receive it is automatically 
considered worthless to the com- 
pany and usually gets out imme- 
diately. Here, of course, produc- 
tion does not only decline—it stops 
completely. In practically every in- 
stance, however, it occurs because 
the people who do not get the job 
don’t understand why they were 
not selected. If insufficient explana- 
tions, or none at all, are made to 
the “also rans,” they have no rea- 
son to respect the decision and will 
not understand why the new man 
was chosen in preference to them. 
It is no wonder, then, that former 
loyalties can be weakened and 
production lowered. 


Not via the grapevine 


The people who expect consider- 
ation should have a more authentic 
and direct source of information 
available to them than the grape- 
vine. Dependable, fast, accurate as 
it may or may not be, the grape- 
vine does not speak with the voice 
of authority and therefore cannot 
give people the satisfaction, the 
reasons, the acceptances which are 
their right and which they basically 
desire. Often, really important facts 
never reach the grapevine. Written 





or oral announcements of selections 
should be made immediately after 
the selected person has been in- 
formed. The announcement should 
adequately explain who was se- 
lected and why. The why should 
not be sloughed off or merely sug- 
gested in one brief sentence. Length 
or quantity of space or wordage is 
not an important factor here; 
thoroughness, clarity, and under- 
standing should be the objectives. 


Attitudes of “also rans” 


The people who have been 
formally considered know about a 
particular vacancy and the general 
requirements for filling it. Because 
of a straightforward presentation of 
the information, these people can 
determine quite accurately whether 
or not they are interested in and 
qualified for the position; they are 
able to understand, to an extent at 
least, the differences between their 
present position and the potential 
position; they are able to weigh the 
values, the advantages and disad- 
vantages, the factors of personal, 
professional, and social importance 
to themselves. 

They will be reasonably in- 
formed about the qualifications and 
requirements of performance for 
the job, and will soon be aware of 
their ability to do the job. Without 
question, their acceptance of the 
selection will be governed by their 
respect for the process and their 
faith in the integrity of the selector. 
At no time will they “go out on a 


limb” with their fellow employees 
about their chances for appoint- 
ment. Rather, they will be prepared 
to accept adverse decisions and 
maintain their self-respect. 

The people who merely expect 
to be considered for a vacancy, on 
the other hand, will probably not 
be prepared for the decision. With 
no direct communication with the 
hiring people, they will not under- 
stand the requirements for the va- 
cancy, or the reasons they have not 
been considered. The uncertainty 
and the rumors that may follow can 
affect their morale. Ultimately, pro- 
duction may suffer. 


Promotion from within 


Too often, managements go out- 
side the company for the best 
potential employees available, but 
overlook all kinds of people in their 
own organizations who not only had 
good backgrounds before they came 
to the company, but have since 
gained valuable company skills. 
Often they do not consider fully 
the many good men who apply for, 
but don’t get, given jobs, or who 
feel that they should be promoted 
and are not. These men often pos- 
sess important strengths, possibili- 
ties, and aptitudes. These are the 
people upon whom an organization 
has spent much money in salary 
and training time. They are the 
ones management felt were quali- 
fied for jobs lower down the line, 
who have been given every indica- 
tion that they are “comers,” that 
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they are on the ball. Sometimes 
they even hear staggering figures 
quoted on the amount of money it 
costs an organization to interview, 
hire, induct, and train them. All 
that is, of course, over and above 
their own salaries. They are fed 
with every kind of “queen bee” 
nourishment—and yet, when it 
comes to filling vacancies, they are 
bypassed. 


A fair procedure 


But this does not have to be so. 
“Also rans” are happier in their 
organizations when they feel the 
race has been fairly run; when they 
have positive evidence that they 
have been considered; and when 
they know that some recognizable 
procedure — not favoritism — has 
been used. These things are best ac- 
complished with good communica- 
tion procedures at appropriate inter- 
vals, so that every person involved 
but not selected will recognize why 
he didn’t get the job. Recognition 
can come either from his own un- 
derstanding of his shortcomings or 
by specific communications from 
above. 


A tool for development 


Every one of the “also-ran” can- 
didate’s experiences should be used 
to help him improve on his job. 
When a man is disgruntled or dis- 
heartened, he can take apart a com- 
pany policy that has much merit and 
belittle it in the eyes of his fellow 
employees. Then his personal feel- 
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ings, his unhappiness, his frustra- 
tions, his sense of being thwarted 
spread in a_ never-ending circle, 
reaching (in varying degrees) to al- 
most everyone with whom he comes 
in contact. 

Wouldn’t it be much better to 
show a man his weaknesses so that 
he can set about to strengthen them 
if he chooses? This will, perhaps, 
prepare people for future promo- 
tions. An opportunity missed one 
time because of needed growth can 
make possible the acceptance of a 
better opportunity at a later time. 


On-the-job guidance 


There are any number of things 
that can be done to help a man 
understand how he is doing on his 
present job. He should receive en- 
couragement and guidance in just 
doing his job well. This can help him 
understand his shortcomings, his 
strengths, and what he can do to 
improve his everyday performance 
on his job. 

That kind of supervision can help 
a man know where he stands. He 
will know when he hears about a 
vacancy. And when he starts to 
think of that vacancy in relation to 
himself, he can make up his own 
mind whether or not he even has 
a chance. Every individual reacts 
differently; everyone feels different- 
ly about different opportunities; 
everyone is made up of all kinds of 
emotions. But adequately informed 
people reach better conclusions and 
make better decisions. 





It is impossible for us to know 
just what each man actually feels or 
thinks as he considers a particular 
vacancy or his chances for it. But 
we can do one thing in our normal 
daily contacts with that man: What- 
ever kind of periodic evaluation we 
use, we can have him understand 


how his boss sees his performance, 
and the areas in which he needs 
improvement. We can do a great 
deal to insure that the “also ran” 
can take care of himself in some 
degree, will reach the realization: 
“That job? Yes, well . . . but may- 
be not forme . . . not yet.” 


When Is Change Acceptable? 
THE LITERATURE OF PLANNING is filled with the observation that 
human nature resists change. Like most generalities, this is only 
partially true. People welcome some changes. The objective of a 
planner is to make the changes he proposes seem desirable to 
everyone who will be affected by them. Out of our experience in 
planning for change, a few fundamentals have emerged: 

Change is more acceptable when it is understood than when it 
is not. 

Change is more acceptable when it does not threaten security 
than when it does. 

Change is more acceptable when the people affected by it have 
helped to create it than when it has been externally imposed. 

Change is more acceptable when it results from an application of 
previously established impersonal principles than it is when it is 
dictated by personal order. 

Change is more acceptable when it follows a series of successful 
changes than it is when it follows a series of failures. 

Change is more acceptable when it is inaugurated after previous 
change has been assimilated than when it is inaugurated during 
the confusion of other major change. 

Change is more acceptable if it has been planned than it is if it 
is haphazard. 

Change is more acceptable to people new on a job than to 
people “old” on the job. 

Change is more acceptable to people who share in the benefits 
of it than to those who do not. 

Change is more acceptable if the group has been trained to plan 
for improvement than it is if the group is accustomed to static 
procedures. 

—RALPH M. Besse (Executive Vice-President, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company ) 
in Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 
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By Stuart Chase 


Do you say what you mean—or only mean what you say? 


Here are six simple ways to avoid confusion. 


ANGUAGE, biologists tell us, is our 
CL greatest source of power, the 
most significant characteristic of 
mankind. Only man has true lan- 
guage. Without it, we could not 
form communities, bring up chil- 
dren, work together in any organ- 
ized way, or pass down knowledge 
and inventions from generation to 
generation. 


But language is a_two-edged 


sword. In their development over 
the centuries, all human tongues— 
there are about 2,500 live languages 
in the world today, not including 
dialects—have had various road- 
blocks built into them. 

These roadblocks have broken 
the communication line. They have 
impaired the power of words to 
help solve human problems. Far 
from helping to solve human prob- 





lems, in fact, they have created new 
ones, problems of misunderstanding 
and conflict between men who live 
together in the same community, 
who work together on the same job 
—and even between men in distant 
parts of the earth who have never 
seen one another. “The peoples of 
the world,” as George Eliot said, 
“are islands, shouting at one an- 
other across seas of misunderstand- 
ing.” There are, of course, many 
real differences between people, but 
we compound these real differences 
by piling on a load of verbal dif- 
ferences. 

On my desk at home is a motto, 
given me by my friend Beardsley 
Ruml, that reads: “Reasonable men 
always agree when they understand 
what they are talking about.” 


Some roadblocks identified 


At least 12 of these roadblocks 
have been identified. I should like 
to discuss six of them briefly. 

1. First comes the confusion of 
the word with the thing. That is 
the basis of many of our supersti- 
tions and difficulties. We utter an 
enchantment, an abracadabra, and 
lo! the physical thing is affected. 
Our enemy gets the smallpox—or, 
in the modern version, the pitch- 
man sells the package, rather than 
what is inside it. Once the word is 
identified with the thing, trouble 
begins—word magic, rank bigotry, 
belief in the physical reality of ab- 
stract terms like ““Fascism’’—all be- 
come possible. As in the case of a 


child confronted with a “label” he 
does not understand, a mist comes 
between the hearer and his environ- 
ment which distorts his judgment. 

Here are one or two sad exam- 
ples of this confusion among young 
children. Asked to define various 
terms by completing sentences, the 
children reply: 

The sun is so called because it 
behaves as if it were the sun. 

The stars are so called because 
they are that shape. 

The table is so called because it 
is used for writing. 

Pigs are so called because they 
are such dirty animals.’ 

2. A second roadblock is the 
confusion of facts with inferences or 
opinions or value judgments. Let 
me illustrate that with three state- 
ments: 

Statement No. 1: “This train is 
going at 20 miles an hour.” That 
is a fact; take out your watch, count 
the mileposts, and figure the rate. 
Statement No. 2: “At this rate, we 
are going to be two hours late get- 
ting to Grand Central.” That is an 
inference. Statement No. 3: “This 
lousy railroad is never on time!” 
That is the value judgment. We 
constantly confuse these three lev- 
els. A asks B what X is, and B 
immediately says, “X is a hell of 
a thing.” He jumps right to the 
value-judgment level, without ever 
explaining factually what X is. 

Which reminds us of the fast- 


1 Chase, Stuart, Power of Words, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1953, p. 71. 
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moving trial lawyer addressing the 
jury: “These, gentlemen, are the 
conclusions upon which I base my 
facts.” 

3. A third roadblock is judging 
things in terms of black or white. 
We say that things must be “good” 
or “bad,” “right” or “wrong,” 
“clean” or “dirty,” “capitalistic” or 
“socialistic,” “black” or “white’— 
ignoring shades of gray. The actual 
world out there is often many val- 
ued, not just two valued. Big public 
questions, as a rule, do not have 
two sides—they have a lot of sides. 

4. The fourth roadblock is false 
identification, based on words alone. 
A common instance is “guilt by 
association,” more properly “guilt 
by verbal association.” The charge 
here can usually be reduced to a 
simple syllogism. Consider, for ex- 


ample, a classic illustration that 
made news a few years back: 


Communists favor public housing; 

Senator Taft has introduced a bill for 
public housing; 

_ Therefore, Senator Taft is a Commu- 
nist. 

Ridiculous, of course! But it 
made the headlines and fooled a lot 
of people. 

A little analysis shows the falsity 
of this kind of reasoning. Every per- 
son who ever lived has tens of thou- 
sands of characteristics—his height, 
weight, age, skin color, eye color, 
opinions, education—an endless list. 
The trick is to find one character- 
istic that the victim and the public 
enemy share and then leap to the 
conclusion that all characteristics 
are interchangeable! With this mon- 
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strous logic, it is possible to prove 
anybody guilty of anything! 

5. Another verbal obstruction 
has been given a new name within 
our time—gobbledygook. It means 
using five words where one would 
suffice, or a five-syllable blockbus- 
ter instead of a single-syllable word 
that implies the same thing. The 
term was invented by the late Maury 
Maverick, congressman from Texas, 
for the bureaucrats in Washington. 
But, as we know, all offices suffer 
from it. 

Many words and phrases in “of- 
ficialese” seem to come out auto- 
matically, as if from lower centers 
of the brain. People never “get 
jobs”; they always “secure employ- 
ment.” “Before” becomes “prior to,” 
and “after” becomes “subsequent 
to.” One does not “do” a thing; he 
“performs” it. Nobody “knows” a 
thing; he is “fully cognizant.” 

6. The sixth and last roadblock 
we shall look into is the careless use 
of abstract terms—the failure to 
find the referent, as the semanti- 
cists say, failure to locate the event 
in space and time to which the word 
refers. Unless you and I can point 
to the same referent when we are 
using such terms as “the American 
Way,” “Wall Street,” “Creeping So- 
cialism” or “Big Business,” we can- 
not really understand one another. 


Current interest in 
communication 


There are at least a dozen sci- 


ences now concerned with analyzing 
communication. Indeed, a kind of 





scholarly revolution is going on. In- 
cluded are semantics, linguistics, 
group dynamics (which we are go- 
ing to hear more and more about), 
perception theory in psychology, and 
cybernetics—which is the science 
behind automation. Listening clin- 
ics are being set up, and psycholo- 
gists are studying children to de- 
termine how they learn to talk, and 
making progress in the study of 
communication among animals. 

One vivid application of this sci- 
entific research is the rapid develop- 
ment of two-way communication 
systems in industry—that is, com- 
munication between management 
on the one hand and the rank and 
file on the other. Also, communi- 
cation within the ranks of manage- 
ment itself is receiving a good deal 
of study. 

Communication theory and ap- 
plication are, in fact, mushrooming 
throughout this country and, to a 
lesser degree, abroad. Such activity 
all comes under the heading of hu- 
man relations—to use another ab- 
straction. 


The danger of using abstractions 


But let us go back to roadblock 
No. 6, the misuse of abstract terms, 
and follow it a little further. For 
example, a term like “Dwight D. 
Eisenhower” is close to the refer- 
ent, since the words make us think 
of the man we have seen pictures of 
—a definite person in space and 
time. But a term like “coexistence” 
is a long way from whatever refer- 
ents there may be, while one like 


“eternal verity” is up in outer space. 

Do not misunderstand me. Ab- 
stractions are absolutely necessary 
to human thinking. We could not 
get on without them. But, like fire, 
they need to be treated with respect. 
We should be aware of the level we 
are on when we use them, and 
aware of the concrete events, if any, 
to which they refer. 


Keeping in touch with reality 


The semanticist tries to keep in 
touch with reality and make sure 
that he and the other man are talk- 
ing about the same thing. 

Take a term like “aggression.” It 
is hard to open a paper nowadays 
without having the term pop up on 
every page. But a committee of the 
United Nations worked for more 
than two years trying to define “ag- 
gression’”—with no success. “Ag- 
gression” is usually thought of as 
a “bad” word—a “snarl” word, so 
to speak (“home” and “mother” 
are “purr” words). But do we not 
think highly of an “aggressive” 
salesman? Do we not say a good 
executive ought to be “aggressive’’? 
Of course we do. So the term “ag- 
gression” is a verbal tent somewhere 
up in the stratosphere and can mean 
all sorts of things at lower levels, 
both good and bad. By itself, it 
means nothing. Personally, I never 
use it except under very limited 
conditions—for instance, when the 
North Koreans crossed the 38th 
parallel and started shooting up the 
South Koreans. 

Also up in the stratosphere are 
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“capital” and “labor,” locked in 
eternal combat. The minute we go 
down the ladder a different and 
more complicated situation results. 
Management and workers are sing- 
ing in close harmony in some es- 
tablishments, while owners of large 
corporations seldom run the busi- 
ness. Thus splitting “capital” in two. 

“Liberty,” too, is a difficult term. 
By itself, it means very little. But 
bring it down the ladder and ask, 
“Liberty to do what?” And it begins 
to make sense. A great jurist once 
remarked, “Your liberty to swing 
your arms ends where my nose be- 
gins.” 

“Science” is another difficult term. 
Webster’s New Dictionary, for in- 
stance, gives us six definitions, all 
different; and, if you call a person 
a “scientist” in some of our sunnier 
states, people will think you are re- 
ferring to a Christian Scientist. 

We must get away from the one- 
proper-meaning superstition; these 
abstract terms can have many mean- 
ings. Which meaning is being re- 
ferred to? 


The goal of semantics 

I have givén here only a trun- 
cated sample of how the new studies 
in communication are developing. 
But I trust I have given at least a 
hint of the importance of these 


studies—importance to every one of 
us as individuals, trying to evaluate 
our world; importance to the com- 
pany, the institutions to which we 
belong. 

Alfred Korzybski, one of the pi- 
oneers in semantics, makes the point 
that the structure of the language 
we habitually use does not always 
correspond to the structure of the 
world out there beyond our heads. 
The goal of communication study 
is to bring these two into closer al- 
liance, to have our words better re- 
flect our environment. 


Korzybski gives us the helpful 
simile of the map. A road map that 
puts Philadelphia south of Wash- 
ington would not be much use if we 
were driving from New York to 
Philadelphia. Language is the map, 


but unless it corresponds to the terri- 
tory out there, we are in trouble. 


To look at it another way—the 
world of today is full of words, 
hurtling with great speed in all di- 
rections, stepped up by all the mass 
media. These words are signals 
which must be correctly interpreted. 
They have been compared to bul- 
lets flying, and some of the terms 
we have been using are as lethal as 
bullets. 

A study of semantics helps to 
provide us with bulletproof vests! # 





THE WORD “right” is one of the most deceptive of pitfalls. Most 


rights are qualified. 


—JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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By Waldo E. Fisher 
Professor of Industrial Relations 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


AVE YOU EVER stopped to think 
what your job means to you? 
If you have, you know that: 


Your job is the source of most 
or all of your income. 


. It provides security to you and 


your family. 
It is a rung in the ladder by 


which you move up in the 
organization. 

It is the medium by which 
you demonstrate your worth 
to yourself, to your fellow 
workers, to top management, 
and to your family and friends 
outside the company. 


AuTHOoR’s Note: The author is indebted to his colleagues, Carlton S. Jacobson, Joseph 
S. Pew, Jr., A. V. Stubenrauch, and especially F. Noel Hansch for constructive criticism 
and helpful suggestions. 





You know that to get satisfaction 
out of a job you must be interested 
in your work. It must utilize your 
ability, training, and experience, 
and provide you with the chance 
to prepare yourself for greater op- 
portunity. It is quite clear that your 
job plays a vital role in your every- 
day life. 

Like most people, you want your 
boss and top management to know 
how much effort and thought you 
are putting into your work. You 
want them to consider your ability, 
training, and experience when new 
jobs open up. You want them to 
let you know where you stand and 
how you are doing. 

You are particularly dependent 
on your immediate supervisor. If he 
is going to make the right decisions 
about matters affecting you, he must 
know your abilities, education, 
skills, and experience. That means 
he must observe you at work, listen 
to your suggestions, and take time 
to appraise both your work and 
you as a person. These are obliga- 
tions he owes to you. 

As a member of management, 
you have the same obligations to 
each of your employees. His job 
is just as important to him as yours 
is to you. Each employee looks to 
you to help him obtain the income, 
security, standing, and opportunity 
that he wants to earn through his 
work. 

This is not only a responsibility 





that you owe to your employees; 
it is good business practice. Every 
thoughtful supervisor knows that his 
success on the job, in very large part, 
depends upon the efficiency, cooper- 
ation, and good will of the employ- 
ees reporting to him. The super- 
visor does very little of the actual 
work in his department. Most of his 
time goes into planning the work, 
assigning duties and responsibility, 
and seeing that others do on 
schedule what he asks them to do, 
in the way he wants it done. The 
employees he supervises—working 
with the supplies and equipment 
made available by the company 
and the know-how supplied, in part, 
by him—do most of the work. 

A supervisor gets results by work- 
ing with and through people. His 
success, in the last analysis, is de- 
pendent upon a group of workers 
who know their jobs and are mo- 
tivated by the will to work and the 
will to cooperate with him and each 
other. 

The employees he supervises 
may lose interest, waste materials, 
neglect equipment, loaf on the job, 
or leave for other jobs. On the other 
hand, his employees have the power 
to work wholeheartedly. They may 
help him to cut costs by eliminating 
waste of time and materials, by ef- 
fective use and care of machines 
and equipment, and by constructive 
suggestions. Which of these patterns 
they will follow is up to him. 


NOTE: This material may not be reproduced without the permission of the author, as 


well as the AMA. 
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How does a supervisor develop 
a competent, willing, and coopera- 
tive working force? Certainly this 
goal cannot be attained by mere 
insistence upon lower costs, im- 
proved quality, and greater effi- 
ciency. These objectives, necessary 
as they are to the successful func- 
tioning of a business organization, 
do not supply workers with an in- 
centive to produce. Workers can be 
persuaded to work as members of 
a team and with increasing effective- 
ness only when they see that doing 
so will help them to achieve their 
own goals. 

One of the important things the 
supervisor can do to surround him- 
self with the right kind of employees 
is to study them. He must appraise 
their performance and _ personal 
characteristics, let them know where 
they stand, and, if they have ability 
and ambition, help them to get 
ahead. 


What appraisal involves 


Employee appraisal is one of the 
tools used to find out (1) how well 
an employee is doing his job and 
(2) whether he has the ability for 
greater responsibility and is ready 
for greater opportunity. In other 
words, employee appraisal helps to 
determine the worth of an employee 
to the company in terms of (1) job 
performance and (2) promotability. 

Such an appraisal utilizes two 
basic forms: the employee’s person- 
nel record and the merit-appraisal 
form. 


The employee personnel record 
The employee personnel record 
(sometimes called an employee 
qualification card, an employee his- 
tory card, or an employee service 
record) is a form on which is re- 
corded all available information 
about the employee’s capacities, in- 
terests, and job history both inside 
and outside the company. It in- 
cludes data on such items as: 
—Formal education, including tech- 
nical and professional training 
—Specialized training 
—Experience and skills 
—Psychological test scores 
—Grades or ranks obtainable from 
the merit-appraisal form 
—Pertinent data revealed by physical- 
health reports 
—Accidents on the job 
—Reprimands (disciplinary action ta- 
ken) 
—Length of service (seniority) 
—Attendance record with the com- 
pany 
—Worth-while suggestions 
—Participation in company activities 
—Participation in community activ- 
ities 
Since employee appraisals are 
based on information contained on 
the employee personnel record, the 
data should be in concise form and 


kept up to date. 


The merit-appraisal form 

The merit-appraisal form is a 
useful device to help the supervisor 
formulate informed judgments about 
the employee’s personal traits and 
job performance for which factual 
data, as a rule, are not available. 
This form contains a list of items 
which the company believes are 
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i portant for successful job per- 
formance and promotion. Among 
these items are fre yuently included: 


—Industry 

—Quality of work 

—Care exercised in using materials, 
supplies, tools, and machines 

—Dependability 

—Apbility to learn 

—Initiative 

—Cooperation 

—Ability to get along with people 

—Judgment 

—Over-all job performance 


To help the supervisor in his 
evaluation, each trait or perform- 
ance factor is usually defined so 
that every supervisor will have the 
same concept in mind. Use is com- 
monly made of descriptive adjec- 
tives or phrases that indicate the 
varying degrees in which a given 
trait or factor may be present. For 
example, the degrees for the trait 
“industry” may be: 

—Lazy, seldom gets his work done on 

time 

—Needs urging 

—A satisfactory producer 


—Does more than is required of him 
—Unusually industrious 


It is quite clear that merit-ap- 
praisal forms are not scientific in- 
struments. When filled out with dis- 
cretion, they provide management 
with informed judgments about their 
employees on a limited number of 
selected personal traits and per- 
formance factors. These judgments 
are important because they have 
been made by people who have 
supervised the employees being eval- 
uated or have been associated with 
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them over a long period of time. If 
factual information about these 
items could be obtained without pro- 
hibitive cost, these forms would not 
be used. At the present time, there 
is no satisfactory substitute for the 
systematic use of merit-appraisal 
forms. 

The informed opinions (scores 
or ranks) obtained by the merit- 
appraisal form are transferred to 
the employee personnel record for 
easy reference. They constitute only 
part of the over-all data that are 
considered in the appraisal process. 


Value of employee appraisal 


Employee appraisals based on 
employee personnel records, includ- 
ing the scores obtained from merit- 
appraisal forms, are of real value 
to the supervisor. Periodically, 
higher management finds it necess- 
ary to ask supervisors whether any 
of their employees should be given 
a merit increase, are ready for pro- 
motion, should be given additional 
training, or should be transferred, 
laid off, or discharged. Often these 
decisions are not easy to make. They 
can be made with greater confidence 
and greater fairness to the employee 
if supervisors will use with care the 
forms described above and conduct 
their appraisals in a systematic man- 
ner. 


Things to know about people 


In appraising an employee, the 
supervisor must keep in mind that 
people are not all cast in the same 














mold. Despite numerous similari- 
ties, they differ in many important 
ways. People are what they are 
because of their physical and mental 
equipment and because of their ex- 
perience in the home, the school, 
and their work environment, as well 
as in their social contacts. 

Because individuals differ widely 
in physical, mental, and character 
traits, their performance on their 
jobs also shows marked differences. 
A study of the work done by taxi- 
cab drivers, for example, reveals 
that the best drivers earn almost 
twice as much as the worst drivers. 
In addition, the poorest drivers, be- 
cause of a greater proportion of 
“dead” miles, use more gasoline 
and show greater wear and tear on 
tires and equipment than do the 
best drivers. The poor drivers also 
have more accidents and make 
greater use of the medical depart- 
ment than do those whose annual 
earnings are high." 

Studies of workers in other occu- 
pations show similar differences in 
output, quality of work, and related 
factors. In a normal group the ablest 
individual tends to be at least two, 
and sometimes three or four, times 
superior to the least talented indi- 
vidual with respect to a single trait 
or job. 

Studies by psychologists show that 
most individuals are not superior 
in all traits, average in all traits, 


1 Morris Viteles, Industrial Psychology. (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co. Inc., 1932), 
pp. 58-61. 


or inferior in all traits. Instead, 
most people have a combination of 
superior, average, and __ inferior 
traits.” 

These facts are important to re- 
member in appraising employees. 
Assuming that all employees are 
performing their jobs in a satisfac- 
tory manner, isn’t it still true that 
some of them will do better work 
than others? If that is so, then in 
most situations the ratings assigned 
will fall in different sections of the 
scale. Also, the ratings for any one 
employee, except in unusual cases, 
will not be all high, all average, or 
all low for all traits. One would 
expect employees on a given job 
to vary less in quantity and quality 
of work than in ability to learn, ini- 
tiative, dependability, and willing- 
ness to assume responsibility. They 
will vary especially in ability to get 
along with people, and in leader- 
ship. There will probably be fewer 
differences among employees for 
quantity and quality of work than 
for the other factors, because the 
employees were hired to do a given 
job and not for such qualities as 
ability to get along with people or 
initiative. Differences in quantity 
and quality of work, as we have 
seen, do exist and should be taken 
into account in making an appraisal. 

Some people are excellent ap- 
praisers; many are not. Good ap- 
praisers are not born. They do a 
good job because they have trained 


2 Ibid, pp. 62 ff. 
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themselves to avoid the mistakes 
commonly made in rating. What 
are the factors that make for poor 
ratings? Let us examine them. 


Common errors in appraisals 


1. The halo effect—People have a 
tendency to let one highly favorable 
or unfavorable trait color their 
judgment of all the other traits. In 
other words, the exceptional trait 
becomes a “halo” which prevents 
proper consideration of the other 
factors. If a supervisor is not care- 
ful, he might let the fact that an em- 
ployee rubs people the wrong way 
interfere with his judgment of the 
employee’s initiative, dependability, 
or ability to learn. That kind of ap- 
praisal is unfair to the employee 
and the company. The supervisor 
should avoid this tendency. One way 
to minimize it is to evaluate all em- 
ployees on one factor before starting 
on the next. 

2. Bias or prejudice—All of us 
have certain biases or prejudices 
that will affect our appraisals unless 
we make a definite effort to prevent 
it. Many of us do not realize that 
our appraisal of a person may be 
influenced by the fact that we dislike 
his politics, union affiliation, reli- 
gion, race, or even “the cut of his 
jib” (thin features, square jaw). 
Such likes and dislikes should not 
have any bearing in determining the 
worth of an individual to the com- 
pany. 

3. Not knowing the employee— 
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Unless we know a person well, an 
appraisal is not worth very much. 
The supervisor has an unusual op- 
portunity to know his employees. 
As a rule, he spends eight hours a 
day and five days a week with 
them. 

In the case of new employees, 
where personal traits may not be 
known, no formal appraisal should 
be made. Moreover, the supervisor 
should not rate an employee on any 
quality that he is not sure of. 

4. Overemphasis on _ isolated 
events—There is always the dan- 
ger of letting some recent event, 
favorable or unfavorable, color one’s 
over-all judgment of an employee. 
The supervisor should guard against 
this common error. 

5. Leniency—Some _ supervisors 
tend to overrate their employees. 
They may do so for any of the 
following reasons: 

a. To avoid antagonizing their 
employees, particularly those 
with strong personalities. 

b. To make their ratings support 
their recommendations (for 
instance, wage recommenda- 
tions). 

c. Because low ratings would re- 
flect on their efficiency in se- 
lecting and training their em- 
ployees. 

d. Because an employee is older 
and has had greater length 
of service and more experi- 
ence. 

We have seen that few employees 











are good in everything or poor in 
everything; most of us rate high in 
some qualities, average in others, 
and low in still others. Too-favor- 
able ratings are not fair to employ- 
ees or the company. 

6. Severity—Supervisors are 
sometimes too severe in their ap- 
praisal of employees. It is as hard 
for them to give a high rating as it 
is for a Scotchman, in stories, to 
part with his money. Obviously, rat- 
ings that are too unfavorable are 
just as unfair as those that are too 
favorable. 

7. Appraisal of potential worth 
—Supervisors should rate each em- 
ployee on his actual job perform- 
ance and on the characteristics that 
he has shown—not on what he may 
do or become in the future. Ap- 
praisal of performance and past be- 
havior are far more accurate than 
appraisal of future possibilities. Any 
appraisal of an employee’s potential 
worth to the company should be 
made after the appraisal report has 
been completed and all other in- 
formation about him has been gath- 
ered and studied. The two types of 
appraisals should not be confused. 

8. Lack of interest—Unless the 
supervisor is really interested in ap- 
praisals, they are likely to be of lit- 
tle value. It is important that he 
understand what appraisals are, why 
they have been installed, what value 
they have to him as well as to the 
employee and the company, and 
what effective rating involves. If he 


understands these, he cannot help 
being interested; and he will be able 
to do a better job. 


Improving your appraisal 


Experience has shown that the 
following practices will enable you 
to do a better job of appraising: 

1. Study your employees. Ob- 
serve them at work; talk to 
them at their workplace. Lis- 
ten to what they have to say 
and record comments and 
behavior that have a bearing 
on their performances and 
personal traits. 

Before beginning your ap- 
praisal, cross off the name 
of any person you do not 
know well enough to rate. 

3. Study your company’s rating 
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forms carefully, especially 
the definitions for each fac- 
tor. 

4. Read over the instructions 
carefully. 


5. Don’t give too much weight 
to isolated instances. 

6. Do not allow personal feel- 
ings to govern your appraisal. 
Watch your biases and pre- 
judices. 

7. Do not let a “halo”—that is, 
your appraisal of one quality 
—color your judgment of 
any others. 

8. Do not overrate or under- 
rate, but strive for a fair ap- 
praisal. 

9. Appraise your employees on 
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10. 


current performance and be- 
havior, and not on their po- 
tential worth. 

Appraise all of your em- 
ployees on one trait before 
beginning a second. 

















11. Remember that rating is a 
mental process—not a form. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Part II of this article, 
which will discuss the interview, will 
be published in the August issue of 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. 














“We never fire anyone here, Tuttle, but we're extending 
your coffee break—indefinitely.” 














Do You Recognize This Picture? 


AS AN ANONYMOUS WAG once said, nearly everyone knows that 
an executive has practically nothing to do,” observes Dr. Harry 
Levinson of the Menninger Foundation, “Except: to decide what is 
to be done; to tell somebody to do it; to listen to reasons why it 
should not be done, why it should be done by someone else, or why 
it should be done in a different way; to follow up to see if the 
thing has been done; to discover that it has been done incorrectly; 
to point cut how it should have been done; to conclude that as 
long as it has been done, it may as well be left where it is; to 
wonder if it is not time to get rid of a person who cannot do a 
thing right; to reflect that he probably has a wife and a large fam- 
ily, and that certainly any successor would be just as bad, maybe 
worse; to consider how much simpler and better the thing would 
have been done if one had done it oneself in the first place; to 
reflect sadly that one could have done it in 20 minutes, and, as 
things turned out, one has to spend two days to find out why it has 
taken three weeks for someone else to do it wrong.” 

—Steel 


When Do We Get Ideas? 
IS THERE A CORRELATION between age and the ability to produce 
ideas? 

Henry Ford left Edison at 43 to start the Ford Motor Company. 
Barnum started a circus at 50. W. C. Fields and Marie Dressler 
quit the stage to go into the movies at 60. Marconi gave us wireless 
at 21. Charles Kettering at 19 disagreed with every other engineer 
in the country, and said, “I can make a motor that will run 
intermittently.” According to the top engineers, it could not be 
done. But Kettering did it. 

What are we really saying? We are saying it is not how old you 
are. It is how bold you are—how resourceful. The only difference 
between a man of 10 and one of 50 is the ideas he plays with. At 
10, you know all the questions, and at 50, you feel that you know 
all the answers. 

—G. HERBERT TRUE in a speech before the 13th Annual 
Conference of Sales Managers at Ohio State University 
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Esther R. Becker and Eugene F. Murphy 


Though few workers realize it, 


automation 


will make many office jobs more interesting. 


UTOMATION isn’t something that 
will happen in our offices to- 
morrow, or next year. It has hap- 
pened—it has been happening ever 
since carbon paper was first used 
to produce copies at the same time 
that the original was being made. 
It will continue to happen as long 
as we all have the urge to make 
things easier for ourselves. 
Automation in the office is, how- 


ever, of immediate concern to some 
20 million people. In the first place, 
white-collar functions employ near- 
ly half as many people as manu- 
facturing. In the second place, pa- 
perwork is much more susceptible 
to automatic control than produc- 
tion work. In government bureaus, 
banks, insurance companies, engi- 
neering departments, mail-order 
houses, department stores, account- 





ing otfices—anywhere that office 
work is done—mechanization is 
proving to be particularly effective. 

Basically, office automation is a 
means of freeing pecple from rou- 
tine drudgeries, so that more work 
can be done in less time. But, ap- 
parently, people do not always real- 
ize this. Take this incident: 

A girl looking for a job was told 
about an opening in a payroll de- 
partment. She was_ enthusiastic 
about arranging for an interview 
until someone mentioned she would 
be working with data-processing 
machines. “Oh,” she answered, 
“then I won’t bother to apply. I 
don’t want to do routine work.” 

The authors questioned clerks in 
a wide variety of jobs. There is evi- 
dence that they associate machines 
with routine office work. Paradox- 


ically, they all admit that electrical 
appliances take the “drudgery” out 
of housework. But in the office, it 
seems work done on business ma- 
chines is relegated to the same cate- 
gory as assembly work in a factory. 


They overlook two important 
characteristics of office operations: 

1. What people in the office do 
readily, such as interpreting the 
meaning of data, the machine does 
poorly. What people do poorly, such 
as repetitive work, particularly 
when they are bored, the machine 
will do well. Work does not become 
routine because it is done by a ma- 
chine. 


2. Much work is just as routine 
when it is done manually. Repeti- 
tive work has been characteristic of 
many office jobs for a long time. 
In many cases, clerical work done 
manually has become essentially a 
production job. 

Employees who insist on com- 
peting with machines for the privi- 
lege of doing routinized chores are 
pleading, in effect, that they deserve 
no more standing than the machine. 

When told about the new flow 
of work under a data-processing 
system, Ruth, a clerk, promptly 
spoke up and asked her supervisor, 
“You mean—it’s like an assembly 
line?” 

“Have you ever worked on an 
assembly line?” he questioned her. 
She hadn’t. She didn’t even know 
what an assembly line was like, nor 
the different ways that work in fac- 
tories is assembled. It was just a 
phrase she had picked up. 

Countering on a_ constructive 
note, her supervisor continued: 
“Ruth, your work under the new 
system will be closer to that of per- 
forming scientific experiments than 
ever before. As you know, scientists 
work with intricate machines, with 
‘controlled data.’ That’s what you'll 
be doing. Actually, our entire new 
system is something of an experi- 
ment, and you are part of this chal- 
lenging situation.” 

The supervisor had ample basis 
for this statement. Punch cards were 
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first used extensively in the U. S. 
Bureau of Census for compiling 
statistical data. Computers were 
born out of the need to solve bal- 
listics problems, prepare bombing 
tables for guns, and other technical 
problems. People who operate busi- 
ness machines are coming closer 
and closer to the scientific and pro- 
fessional aspects of work. As office 
jobs go through a transition they 
become more interesting. 

Right now many people are too 
highly educated for the office jobs 
they do. With machines, these peo- 
ple will be better able to utilize 
their education, because they will 
become “controllers.” They will di- 
agnose a situation, locate the diffi- 
culty, take swift action, and possibly 
take preventive action to see that 
breakdowns do not occur. 


The prestige environment 


A group of graduate students in 
an industrial-engineering class were 
asked to report on symbols of status 
in their organization. Their replies 
included this statement: “At the 
level of a file clerk, a girl with a 
stapling machine ranks higher than 
one without one. At the level of a 
bookkeeper, a girl with an electric 
computing machine ranks _ higher 
than a girl with a hand-crank ma- 
chine.” 

Other replies gave similar indica- 
tions that there is a definite correla- 
tion between intricate and expen- 
sive equipment and job status. 

The girl who says with pride to 
her friends, “My machine can do a 
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job like the one you’re doing in five 
minutes,” has achieved a positive 
attitude toward office automation. 

Clearly, human-relations prob- 
lems exist whether office work is 
performed mechanically or manu- 
ally. If management becomes pre- 
occupied with the intricacies and 
accomplishments of new machines, 
there is a danger that these prob- 
lems will be neglected just when 
people need most reassurance. One 
of the challenges of personnel ad- 
ministration is to trace: (1) Which 
problems can be attributed directly 
to the installation or greater use of 
machines. (2) Which problems are 
similar to those that have previously 
existed in the office. 


New problems 


Human existence on the whole 


depends upon the daily, even hour- 
ly, observance of major and minor 
rituals. We eat three meals a day, 
sleep certain more or less regular 
hours, put on our coats when it is 
cold. Likewise, in the office we get 


into certain habits. New office 
equipment or new systems disrupt 
our way of doing things, causing 
both physical and social changes. 

Physical changes. The cycle of 
repetition covers a shorter period 
than when work is done manually, 
because obviously the machine 
does the work much faster. 

More of the work is beyond the 
control of the employees. For ex- 
ample, cards must be punched in 
certain sequence. In manual meth- 
ods of arriving at a set of figures, a 





girl could select what she wanted 
to do first, and change the sequence 
of her work. 

When a job is mechanized, an 
employee’s former motion routine, 
which may have been established 
over a long period, is disrupted. 
Even the touch on a manual and 
electric typewriter is different. 

Social changes. A breakdown of 
the former social structure takes 
place. People must give up their 
old companions, readjust to new 
associates. Such changes cause con- 
fusion, particularly when they come 
at the same time with giving up old 
ways of working and adjustment to 
new methods. 

The new designs of office ma- 
chines change social living condi- 
tions because of the different flow 
of work, the large size of machines, 
and the noise that prevents easy 
exchange of conversation. 

One personnel expert comments 
on this situation when he says: 
“Moving desks around may speed 
the flow of work, and everyone can 
see what has been done. But mov- 
ing those desks may change the in- 
tangibles of the situation. The girl 
who formerly had a lovely view of 
the outdoors may find herself look- 
ing at a corner—and her work suf- 
fers because she feels discriminated 
against.” 


Problems accentuated by 
automation 


Other problems bear a striking 
similarity to the usual run of office 
problems. But they are accentuated 


by automation, because human re- 
lations depend in a vital sense on 
the environment in which they 
arise. 

Grievances about unfair work as- 
signments, noise, condition or speed 
of machines, and fatigue belong in 
this category. Many of these prob- 
lems have a more deep-seated ori- 
gin. But they are taken out on the 
machine because it provides them 
with a tangible symbol against 
which to direct their dissatisfaction. 

Good administration consists first 
of all in differentiating those griev- 
ances which can be taken at face 
value from those which stem from 
hidden attitudes, like insecurity and 
low morale. 


Motivation 


When a new system is installed, 
it may seem superfluous to moti- 
vate people, because no matter how 
enthusiastic the individual employ- 
ee may be, he cannot move faster 
than the speed of the machine. To 
disregard motivation may seem like 
the path of least resistance. But it 
is not wise personnel policy. 

Retarding progress. First of all, 
if people are not motivated, they 
can retard machines, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to the 
point where they are not operating 
at their maximum effectiveness. 

The inclination to retard ma- 
chines might be especially strong 
where there is fear of reduced per- 
sonnel—what might be termed a 
“slow-down” attitude. 

Employees may also retard prog- 
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ress by what has been termed “ritu- 
alism”—an almost religious devo- 
tion to duty, even if their efforts 
are no longer producing effective 
results. An example of the effects 
of “ritualism” was experienced, it 
is related, by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau. At the request of 
UNESCO, the government of ar 
Asiatic country took a population 
census several years ago. The gov- 
ernment of that country was 
equipped with a large bsttery of 
punch-card machines, but for some 
reason the results of the analysis 
were very slow in coming. When no 
figures were available 18 months af- 
ter the work had started, an inves- 
tigation was made. It was disclosed 
that the Asiatics distrusted the card 
machines, and right at the end of 
the line, they had one girl with an 
abacus, checking all the results. She 
was running 17 months behind 
schedule. Meanwhile there was 
danger that the white ants would 
eat the cards. 

Job enlargement. Job  enlarge- 
ment consists of adding duties to a 
job to provide motivation and ac- 
complishment, and to relieve bore- 
dom. Job enlargement means that 
an employee performs more opera- 
tions over a longer cycle of time. 

The job of office clerk used to 
include, say, six different opera- 
tions. These may have been filing, 
typing, using the adding machine, 
posting, requisitioning correspond- 
ence, and approving forms requisi- 
tions. This gave the clerk some va- 
riety. At the same time, these oper- 
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ations did not require much more 
skill than doing a single operation. 

For the past ten years or so, how- 
ever, the trend has been to break 
down each job to its simplest com- 
ponents, each performed by a dif- 
ferent employee. 

A supervisor made a survey of 
the costs of comparable operations 
in 122 electric-utility firms. Some 
of the firms had used job simplifica- 
tion, while others kept the jobs “en- 
larged.” He found the work was 
done 40 per cent cheaper on the en- 
larged jobs. 

Enlargement pays dividends in 
other directions. For instance, it 
permits easier coverage of jobs dur- 
ing vacations and other periods of 
absence. 

Job enlargement gives employees 
responsibility for as much of the 
work as they are capable of doing 
independently. It gives people a 
sense of accomplishment. They can 
see the whole job—from start to 
finish. As much as possible, we 
should give office employees the op- 
portunity to control their work in 
the office of tomorrow. 

Meaningful assignments. Some 
supervisors—no doubt without in- 
tending to do so—brush off employ- 
ees with such remarks as, “I can’t 
tell you what these figures are,” or 
“This report is too complicated for 
me to explain it to you—all you 
have to do is this one operation.” 
Such work assignments result in a 
situation comparable to that of a 
young lady who announced she had 
just finished reading an article by 





Einstein. Since Einstein is sup- 
posed to be understood only by 
some 6 or 8 people in the entire 
world, her listener asked, “Did you 
understand the article?” “Oh, yes,” 
she answered, “I understood all of 
the words, but none of the sen- 
tences.” 

To be meaningful, work should 
be assigned in “sentences.” A sim- 
ple explanation gives an employee 
a sense of direction. Of course, the 
supervisor must always use his dis- 
cretion in mentioning the purpose 
of the assignment. But there’s a 
considerable challenge in making 
work meaningful without violating 
confidences. 


Machines are not competitors 


“IT have charge of an electronic 
computer,” a man told a friend. 


“I’m constantly appalled by the 
number of people who think the 
computer has charge of me.” 

Computers are newcomers to our 
offices. It’s understandable that em- 
ployees can get the impression that 
they are “taking charge” of their 
office lives. Two reasons for this 
are: (1) The machine may appear 
as a direct, and often successful 
competitor of the employee in cer- 
tain aspects of the work. (2) The 
machine may determine some of the 
conditions of work. For example— 
Will the employee keep his job? 
Will he do different work? In a 
new place? With another super- 
visor? 

To put machines in their proper 
perspective, we must point out to 


employees that it’s not important 
what the machine can do, but what 
he can do with the machine. In 
fact, the more a machine accom- 
plishes, the more the thinking func- 
tion of the person using it increases 
in importance. 

People often underestimate the 
importance of their own relation- 
ship to machines. “Look what my 
hand-saw can do,” says a man ex- 
hibiting a piece of hobby crafts- 
manship. Yet the mechanism of 
such devices attests to the genius 
of the inventor; and the ability to 
handle and control them effectively 
is proof of the adaptability of the 
people who use them. 

The “you” approach. The feel- 
ing that a person is competing with 
a machine is minimized when a 
supervisor focuses attention on the 
person rather than on the machine. 

In the past, visits to view ma- 
chinery were usually restricted to 
the factory floor. Now, integrated 
data-processing and mechanical set- 
ups are attracting visitors from other 
companies. When an office super- 
visor takes a visitor around the of- 
fice to point out some technical 
feature, he should follow what the 
factory foreman has learned long 
ago: Introduce the people who are 
punching the tapes or cards, or 
feeding them in, or pushing the but- 
tons. At least say, “Miss Hennessy, 
we're going to watch what you're 
doing for a few minutes.” 

Show confidence. If there is any 
occasion to question figures, make 
it plain that the distrust is of the 
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machine, and not of the person 
who operates it. This should en- 
courage people to feel that business 
equipment is their ally, not their 
competitor. 

Personalizing instructions.  In- 
structions for mechanized equip- 
ment lend themselves readily to 
standardization. Frequently proce- 
dure manuals are clearly written 
and easy to follow. Working from 
such manuals alone, however, does 
not satisfy the office employee. One 
of the reasons people choose office 
work is that it will give them con- 
tact with others. 

“Every time I ask my supervisor 
a question, he tells me it’s all in 
the manual,” a girl in a bus was 
heard complaining to her compan- 
ion. “He doesn’t seem to have a 
minute’s time for me now that we 
have this new machine system.” 


Measurement techniques 

Mechanization brings with it the 
tendency—and perhaps the need 
—to install work measurements. 
Many companies are interested only 
in measurement. That is, they 
would like to compute individual 
efficiencies to be used for upgrad- 
ing, computing work-load require- 
ments, and estimating areas for 
method improvement. 

But much of the effort to gain 
acceptance of automatic systems 
will be lost if people feel that their 
work is being evaluated in an as- 
sembly-line environment. Actually, 
what we are measuring is the out- 
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put of the machines, and not the 
efforts of the employees. 

Here are some methods that can 
be used: 

Refer to a job in concrete terms, 
such as “the April inventory,” rath- 
er than in terms that denote meas- 
urement, like “that batch of 1000 
cards,” or the “249 job.” 

Describe the total job, possibly 
with an instruction sheet that cov- 
ers the duration of the operation— 


or a reasonable segment—rather 


than doling out instructions in small 
batches day by day. 

Give people some power over 
their time. We do not necessarily 
need to spell out in minute detail 
how much time should be devoted 
to each component of the job. 


Increasing output 


Increased mechanization  ob- 
viously brings increased output of 
reports, forms, facts, and figures. 
A recent University of Chicago 
study showed that productivity rose 
1320 per cent as a result of office 
automation. It’s quite logical for 
employees to estimate their own 
worth by what is accomplished dur- 
ing the day. If the machine pro- 
duces more, they feel they are 
worth more. 

A famed pioneer in the compu- 
ter field reasons that a man who 
cuts an automobile door from a set 
of dies produces enough “economic 
goods” to make it profitable that he 
be paid a good wage. The com- 
parative level of production of cler- 





ical workers is lower, so their wages 
are correspondingly lower. Auto- 
mation has a humanitarian aspect 
because ultimately it is bound to 
raise the whole level of office pay. 
Currently, only about 15 per 
cent of our office work is done on 
machines, compared to more than 
90 per cent mechanization found 
in factories. The office is about 30 
years behind the factory in the ap- 
plication of mechanical equipment. 
Most recent figures show that the 
average office worker is assisted 
by only $260 worth of equipment, 
while in private industry on the 


whole, $1700 is invested in equip- 
ping the average employee. The of- 
fice employee of the future will 
turn out more productive work be- 
cause his time will be spent more 
productively. 


A challenge to creativity 


Ordway Tead believes that plan- 
ners and prophets will be forthcom- 
ing to help us raise our sights to 
fulfill personality in a democracy 
where work will have ceased to be 
a curse and will have become in- 
stead a challenge to personal and 
social creativity. @ 
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By Harrison M. Trice 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 


People with drinking problems can be helped, 
but time is a critical factor. 


OT TOO LONG AGO, the em- 
N ployee with a drinking prob- 
lem was regarded as something of a 
moral degenerate and, after num- 
erous “last chances,” was eventual- 
ly discharged. Today, however, new 
attitudes toward such employees are 
emerging among management peo- 
ple. 
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Many companies now recognize 
alcoholism as a form of illness. Hav- 
ing decided that it is better policy to 
rehabilitate the problem drinker 
than to fire him, they have worked 
out specific personnel programs and 
procedures toward this end. In short, 
the current trend is toward therapy, 
rather than punishment. 





This change of attitude may be 
attributed largely to the new infor- 
mation about the problem drinker 
that has been made available over 
the past eight years. It is now known 
that the alcoholic can be restored to 
health and that, in view of the 
heavy costs of alcoholism to man- 
agement itself, the attempt to re- 
habilitate long-time, able employees 
is eminently worth while. 


An unexplored problem 


So far, however, despite these ad- 
vances in our understanding of the 
problem, the data on alcoholism 
have not been placed in a job con- 
text. Are there clues to the problem 
drinker that show up on the job? 
How can management recognize the 
types of behavior that may indicate 
incipient alcoholism? What signs 
can the immediate supervisor look 
for? 

These questions are all the more 
urgent in view of the fact that the 
rehabilitation of the alcoholic is fa- 
cilitated by early diagnosis of his 
illness. If therapeutic efforts are 
started early enough, the psycho- 
logical and physical complications 
are less troublesome and the neces- 
sary re-education of the alcoholic 
is more likely to be effective. 

The chances for rehabilitation are 
greatly improved, then, if the prob- 
lem drinker can be identified on the 
job, while he is still a productive 
member of society and capable of 
responding to treatment. 

For the past year, the author has 
been exploring these questions, with 


the aim of locating on-the-job clues 
to the incipient alcoholic. The re- 
sults of this study are reported here. 


Getting the data 


The first problem that had to be 
met was how to secure adequate 
data. Since alcoholism has only re- 
cently been regarded as a health 
problem, company personnel rec- 
ords, it was found, did not provide 
the necessary information. 

However, there was an alterna- 
tive source: the members of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. Here were peo- 
ple who had themselves experienced 
the problem, who had continued to 
work while their compulsion was de- 
veloping, and who had _ finally, 
through their fellowship, regained 
health and sobriety. Their case his- 
tories, it was thought, would give 
some clues to the early detection of 
alcoholism. 

Two hundred case histories of 
A.A. members were secured by 
means of interviews and question- 
naires.* The key question in the 
inquiry was this: 

What job-related clues would 
have indicated to an observer that 
you were developing a_ drinking 
problem? 


On-the-job clues 
From these case histories, it was 
possible to isolate the specific types 
of job behavior that characterize 
the incipient alcoholic. During the 
* This study was not officially sponsored by 
A.A. in any sense, since this would violate 


their basic traditions. Individual members, 
however, agreed to cooperate on their own. 
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Recent studies of alcoholism have 
dispelled many previously held 
notions about this problem. Here 
are some facts uncovered by re- 
search during the past few years: 

1. In the early and middle states 
of alcoholism, the problem drinker 
continues to work. Very few active 
industrial workers are to be found 
in the lost-weekend category. Be- 
cause of the general failure to 
recognize incipient alcoholism as 
well as the alcoholic’s own attempt 
to cover up, employers are usually 
unaware of a problem drinker in 
the workforce. 

2. On the average, 3 per cent 
of the workforce are problem 
drinkers. Though this is an over-all 
estimate, it indicates the extent of 
the problem. 

3. Alcoholism 
the productive years. 


develops during 
The great 





Six Facts About the Problem Drinker 


majority of problem drinkers are 
in the 35-50 age group—the period 
when a company expects the most 
effective work from an employee. 

4. The problem drinker is often 
a long-time employee with skills, 
experience, and management know- 
how. One large company found that 
82 per cent of its problem drinkers 
had been on the payroll for 10 
years or more. 

5. Alcoholism creates hidden 
costs for the employer. These in- 
clude reduced efficiency and absen- 
teeism, errors in handling company 
business, loss of training invest- 
ment, and loss of customers. 

6. The problem drinker exists 
at all levels of employment. He is 
not confined to the unskilled cate- 
gory and is as likely to be found 
among executives as in the rank 
and file. 





early phases of their drinking prob- 


lem, the respondents manifested 
certain traits which, they say, were 
readily identifiable on the job. 

Absenteeism. Increased absentee- 
ism was a prominent feature of their 
work histories, but the pattern did 
not conform to the popular concep- 
tion of absenteeism among alcohol- 
ics. Three specific differences were 
noted: 

1. Absences were’ spread 
throughout the week. While Mon- 
day absences occurred, there were 
also absences on other days. Friday 
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did not show any unusual increase. 

2. Partial absenteeism was fre- 
quent. In the early stages of drink- 
ing, the respondents said, they of- 
ten went to work in the morning 
but left before the workday was 
over, if possible—in midmorning or 
at noon—and failed to return for 
the rest of the day. 

3. Tardiness was not a marked 
feature of their work histories. The 
widespread notion that, character- 
istically, the problem drinker comes 
late to work was not substantiated 
by these findings. 








On the other hand, the work his- 
tories upheld the widely spread be- 
lief that a sharp increase in the 
over-all rate of absence accompa- 
nies the development of a drinking 
problem. This confirms the idea that 
the absence record should be one of 
the first things to scrutinize in an 
attempt to identify the problem 
drinker. 

Unlikely excuses for absence. 
Another clue is to be found in the 
odd and improbable excuses offered 
for absence from work. As their 
drinking gained ground, the subjects 
reported, their rationalizations be- 
came more peculiar. They told 
strange and inconsistent stories that 
piled one lie upon another. This be- 
havior, they felt, must have been 
apparent to their associates. 

Here, then, we have a cluster of 


tell-tale signs associated with absen- 
teeism—a sharp over-all increase 
in the rate, combined with recur- 
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rent “partial absences,” and unlike- 
ly excuses for being away from the 
job. 

Drinking behavior. In addition to 
these clues, there may be indications 
that the employee drinks “different- 
ly” from his fellow workers. Most 
of the subjects reported that, in the 
early stages of their problem, they 
often drank after working hours 
with fellow employees and that their 
colleagues were the first to notice 
how they differed in drinking be- 
havior. These differences took three 


forms: 
1. The subjects wanted to keep 


on drinking after their companions 
had finished and made a point of 
insisting that the others keep them 
company. As his companions left, 
the budding alcoholic could be ob- 
served “staying with it.” Once start- 
ed, of course, the problem drinker 
is unable to stop, and this fact is 
readily apparent to anyone drink- 
ing with him. 

2. The subjects drank noticeably 
faster than the others and kept urg- 
ing their companions to “drink up.” 
They would either have an extra 
drink between rounds, or leave their 
associates temporarily to drink fast- 
er by themselves. Often they would 
arrive at a bar early in order to 
have a few drinks before the others 
got there. This need to drink more 
to get the same “glow” is an early 
sign of incipient alcoholism. 

3. The respondents spent sub- 
stantially more money on alcohol 
than did their colleagues, who would 
ask, “How can you do it and pay 
your bills?” The subjects were be- 
coming alcohol centered at this 
point, they report, and consequent- 
ly liquor was a major financial in- 
vestment. 

This type of drinking behavior is 
often a source of emotional satis- 
faction to the developing alcoholic. 
In fact, one of the biggest barriers 
to early identification of his prob- 
lem is the encouragement given by 
drinking companions to these symp- 
toms. “Drinking them under the 
table” or “holding your liquor” are 
considered praiseworthy accomplish- 
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ments. And naturally enough, an 
easy spender achieves some pres- 
tige with his companions, however 
short lived it may be. 

Rejection of associates. As his 
drinking behavior becomes more 
obvious, however, the problem 
drinker tends to stop drinking with 
his colleagues and to look for com- 
panions elsewhere. It is a mutual 
rejection. His job associates begin to 
look askance at his drinking conduct 
and he, in turn, decides he wants to 
drink with someone who “drinks the 
way I do.” In making this shift, the 
problem drinker is setting the stage 
for his cover-up at work. 

Physical indications. Certain 
physical symptoms, the subjects re- 
ported, were also readily observable 
on the job. The red eyes and the 
flushed face were visible signs of a 
hangover. In their “trying to get 
through the day,” the biggest prob- 
lem was to manage the hangover, 
yet keep on working. 

Another physical sign was a hand 
tremor, especially marked when the 
subjects were trying to concentrate 
on their jobs. This was not the 
“shakes” of the full-blown alcoholic 
but a symptom of the hangover 
agony that the problem drinker 
brings to work with him. 

Other indications were the aroma 
of alcohol, not only on the breath 
but about the person, or, even more 
telling, the scent of “purifiers” and 
breath cleansers. Observers often 
detected either the one or the other. 

It was also noticeable, the sub- 


jects say, that they claimed to be 
suffering from colds, gastritis, flu, 
stomach conditions, and other minor 
ailments more often than other em- 
ployees. 

The study also reveals that, in 
his early phases, the problem drink- 
er takes unusual pains to appear 
spic and span on the job. Even 
though he is suppressing an in- 
tense need for a drink, he will see 
to it that his shoes are shined, his 
hair is meticulously combed, and 
his clothes are in good order. He is 
in the “denial” stage of his prob- 
lem, hoping to show by these outer 
symbols that there is nothing wrong 
with him. 

Work pace. As their problem de- 
veloped, the subjects report, they 
began to work spasmodically. “In- 
stead of working at an even keel, I 
would make special efforts and then 
slump off.” Or, “I worked like hell 
to give me more time to drink—four 
hours’ work in three hours is how I 
figured it.” 

These attitudes are typical of the 
problem drinker. He works in spurts 
in an effort to catch up, but after 
hurrying for an hour or so, he finds 
that a nagging fatigue sets in and 
reduces him again to a slump. 

According to the respondents, 
this work cycle did not give rise, as 
is generally believed, to any sizable 
increase in job mistakes. In the 
early stages, the problem drinker is 
extremely cautious about errors and 
accidents—he is trying to avoid call- 
ing attention to himself. But in using 





up his time to avoid mistakes he 
accomplishes far less work than be- 
fore. 

Personality traits. Certain emo- 
tional patterns characterized the 
drinkers in their earlier stages. The 
most prominent of these was a per- 
sonality change that took place after 
they had “a few under the belt” dur- 
ing the workday. Contrary to cur- 
rent belief, the subjects often drank 
during working hours. Their moods 
before and after drinking were de- 
cidedly at variance. If they had been 
morose and depressed, they became 
affable and gay. If they had been 
high-spirited and optimistic, they 
shifted to the other extreme. 

A special indignation was re- 
served for anyone who commented 
on their drinking. At first, of course, 
the prestige attached to drinking had 
been a source of satisfaction, but as 
admiration turned into rejection, the 
drinker built up his emotional de- 
fenses. Outbursts of anger or sullen 
silence would greet the fellow work- 
er or supervisor who became in- 
quisitive. 

This sensitivity about drinking ex- 
tended to other areas as well. The 
drinker became resentful of criti- 
cism, sarcastic, and suspicious. Fre- 
quently, he adopted an attitude of 
superiority as a defense against in- 
trusion, masking his hypersensitivity 
under an arrogant manner. 

Accompanying these tempera- 
mental traits was an_ unusual 
amount of suspiciousness. The abil- 
ity to understand and react normal- 


ly to other people was impaired by 
a distrust of associates similar to 
that felt by the paranoiac. 

Despite these negative personali- 
ty features, the subjects did not 
change jobs frequently. Instead of 
leaving at the slightest provocation, 
as might be expected, they stayed 
with the job. This finding is con- 
sistent with earlier data and indi- 
cates that the problem drinker can- 
not be spotted by his turnover rate 
—he is a “stable” employee. 


Off-the-job clues 

A problem drinker gets himself 
into a rash of domestic, financial, 
and community problems. He is 
more likely than most employees 
to be involved in debts and entan- 
glements with loan companies. This 
is consistent with the fact that he 
tends to spend much more money 
on alcohol, over a longer period, 
than do his fellow workers. Like 
his excuses for being absent, his 
finances become more tangled as 
his drinking problem gets worse. 

Marital discord does not invari- 
ably accompany alcoholism. In most 
cases, however, the inroads made 
on family funds give rise to con- 
flict, while recurrent drinking epi- 
sodes disrupt family routine and ag- 
gravate normal disagreements. It is 
significant that increased “home 
trouble” was reported by most re- 
spondents. Typically, however, the 
wife was vehement at first in deny- 
ing the existence of a problem and 
in covering up for her husband. But 
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as family life was increasingly jeop- 
ardized, she reversed her position 
and complained to anyone and ev- 
eryone. 

Other evidence, the study shows, 
may come from conflicts with 
neighbors or with the police. If such 
conflicts recur, it indicates that the 
employee’s drinking has begun to 
interfere systematically with his re- 
lations in the community. 

These off-the-job problems often 
come to the attention of supervisors 
and shop stewards. If they mesh in 
with psychological, physical, and 
other symptoms observed on the 
job, they strengthen the manager’s 
suspicion that a drinking problem 
exists. 


Identification isn’t easy 


Despite these indicators, it is no 
easy matter to identify the problem 
drinker in the early stages. His as- 
sociates who are in a position to 
observe the signs tend to cover up 
for him rather than bring him to 
the attention of personnel or medi- 
cal workers. Even his boss may do 
so. In fact, according to our re- 
spondents, the two people who are 
mainly responsible for the cover-up 
are the alcoholic himself and _ his 
immediate boss. 

The boss sees the incipient al- 
coholic as a “good man who drinks 
too much now and then.” And since 
the employee is usually a man with 
a family, the boss does not want to 
“get him into trouble.” Furthermore, 
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if the problem becomes known, the 
boss may lose a good worker. These 
attitudes, combined with the gen- 
eral ignorance about alcoholism and 
the failure to recognize the signifi- 
cance of the early symptoms, add 
to the difficulty of identification. 


A word of caution 


A further difficulty is the fact 
that, typically, alcoholism is a pro- 
gressive malady, often taking 10 to 
15 years or more to develop. There 
are no dramatic symptoms in the 
early phases. The loss of control 
that signals well-developed alcohol- 
ism comes on gradually, in many 
cases imperceptibly. Unless the 
early signs are recognized for what 
they are, the slow changes over the 
years that finally culminate in dis- 
aster may easily be overlooked. 

In view of these obstacles, early 
identification must be regarded as 
a matter of locating probabilities 
rather than certainties. In no in- 
stance can one clue or even a com- 
bination of clues be regarded as 
definite proof that a drinking prob- 
lem exists. There may be any num- 
ber of reasons other than alcoholism 
to explain the “clue.” All the per- 
sonality traits previously described, 
for example, can exist in the ab- 
sence of a drinking problem. In 
short, there are no signs or symp- 
toms that point unmistakably to al- 
coholism. 

In consequence, early detection 
must rest on a combination of clues 








BY HIS BEHAVIOR, both on and off the job, the 
incipient alcoholic can be identified before he be- 
comes a problem to himself, his family and _ his 
employers. 

There are certain clues, this study shows, which 
suggest that the employee has progressed beyond the 
social-drinking stage: 


e Increased absenteeism 

@ Uneven work pace 
Alcoholism: 
The Early 
Signs... 


¢ Temperamental and physical irregularities 





If this evidence is reinforced by: 
e Unusual drinking behavior off the job 
¢ Domestic, financial, and community problems 


it is highly probable that a drinking problem exists. 

Though only a doctor or a _ psychologist can 
make the final diagnosis, management in general 
should be alerted to these signs. Many employees 
who are now struggling with a full-fledged drinking 
problem might have been rehabilitated much earlier 
if their bosses had recognized their behavior for 
what it was. 








regarded merely as probable evi- be made by professionals in the 
dence. As the earmarks of the prob- medical and _ psychological fields 
lem accumulate, the evidence is who can accurately weigh all the 
stronger. Since managers are not evidence. Under no circumstances 
experts on alcoholism, any observa- _— should an unqualified person make 
tions they report merely indicate the final decision. His conclusion 
that a drinking problem may exist, can be nothing more than a 
not that it necessarily does. “hunch.” If this hunch is_ well 

When the supervisor or other ob- — founded, however, and accurately 
server has reported the possibility reported, it may result in the suc- 
of a drinking problem, his responsi- _—_ cessful treatment of an able em- 
bility ends. Actual diagnosis must ployee. @ 





THE YEARS TEACH much which the days never know. —RALPH WALDO EMERSON 












































By Walter H. Uphoff and Marvin D. Dunnette* 


Knowing what they think 
may yield some valuable clues to better communications. 


O UNION MEMBERS think their 
D unions are being run proper- 
ly? What do they think of unionism 
in general, of their national and lo- 
cal unions in particular, of their 
meetings, their dues, their union 
leaders? 

The Union Services Research 
Laboratory at the University of 


Minnesota’s Industrial Relations 
Center asked these and many other 
questions recently, in a Union At- 
titude Questionnaire. Researchers 
questioned 1,251 members of 13 
unions, and 100 nonunion people. 
One general principle that they dis- 
covered was that attitudes toward 
unions are definitely related to par- 


*Mr. Uphoff is Head of Workers’ Education at the Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Dunnette is Advisor, Employees Relations Research, the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company. 
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ticipation in union affairs. Men who 
view their union favorably, for in- 
stance, probably joined the union 
voluntarily and attend meetings reg- 
ularly. 

Knowing such facts and under- 
standing the attitudes, feelings, and 
opinions of employees is an invalu- 
able tool for management and for 
unions. It can help management to 
improve employee relations. It can 
help unions to discover what poli- 
cies and practices will be most ef- 
fective in achieving their major 
goals. 


Responses to the questionnaire 


The responses of union members 
to selected items on the question- 
naire are given below. Since the 
sample represents a cross section 
of the membership in 13 different 
unions,' the results are fairly rep- 
resentative of attitudes in the un- 
ions surveyed. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that they are not 
necessarily representative of the at- 
titudes of union members in general. 

The responses are grouped under 
the first six categories of the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Unionism in general 


The first category measures the 
extent to which members agree or 
disagree with certain general prin- 
ciples of unionism. 

If it were not for unions, we'd 


1 Auto Workers; Gas, Coke, and Chemical 
Workers; Grain Millers; Lithographers; Ma- 
chinists; Meat Cutters; Office Workers; Retail 
Clerks; Sheet Metal Workers; Tool and Die 
Makers; and Woodworkers. Their membership 
is located in three states of the Midwest and 
one on the Pacific Coast. 


have little protection against favorit- 
ism on the job. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 90% 9% 1% 
Rank & file 82 13 5 
I think the best man should be 
kept on the job regardless of sen- 
iority. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 31% 59% 10% 
Rank & file 44 44 12 
Employees of a firm have better 
wages and working conditions when 
all of them belong to unions. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 94% 5% 1% 
Rank & file 88 8 4 
Unions should have something 
to say about the person the em- 
ployer hires. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 52% 36% 12% 
Rank & file 33 57 10 
We need more laws to limit the 
power of labor unions. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 10% 82% 8% 
Rank & file 21 58 21 
Workers should not have to join 
a union in order to hold a job. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 16% 77% 7% 
Rank & file 38 51 12 
According to these findings, union 
members agree overwhelmingly that 
unions protect their rights on the 
job, and that employees enjoy better 
wages and working conditions when 
all of them belong to the union. By 
and large, these members do not 
feel the need for more legislation 
regulating labor unions. 
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Agreement is far from unani- 
mous, however, on seniority, union 
participation in hiring, and union- 
shop provisions. This lack of agree- 
ment stems partly from different 
working conditions among the re- 
spondents. As might be expected, 
people with high seniority are more 
favorably disposed toward seniority 
arrangements than those with low 
seniority. To take another example, 
three fourths of the members of a 
printing trades union favor union- 
employer cooperation in _ hiring, 
while only one fifth of the Wood- 
workers and Meat Cutters express 
approval. It is evident that prevail- 
ing practices have a significant ef- 
fect on attitudes. 

On the whole, these responses in- 
dicate that members believe the un- 
ion influence to be a good one; they 
show less agreement than might 
have been expected, however, on 
certain specifics of the union-man- 
agement relationship. 


Local union in general 


The items in the second category 
are designed to measure the general 
attitudes of members toward their 
local unions. 


In case of a strike, I’m sure we'd 


stick together. 

Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 72% 11% 16% 
Rank & file 67 10 23 

My union is not spending enough 

time telling members about what it 
is doing. 

Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 33% 59% 1% 
Rank & file 37 42 21 


aa 


Although the respondents show 
a high degree of unity when they 
are confronted with the prospect of 
direct action such as striking, about 
one out of five is not sure how well 
the local union would stick together 
in the actual event of a strike. 

The response to this item suggests 
that one of the most pressing prob- 
lems in the local union is that of 
adequate communication. One out 
of three members feels that the un- 
ion does not spend enough time in 
telling the members about its ac- 
tivities. 

Local union policies and 
practices 


The items in the third category 
measure attitudes toward specific 
policies and practices of the local 
union. 

Our union dues are too low. 


Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 31% 52% 16% 
Rank & file 7 81 12 
There is not much “rhyme or rea- 
son” to the way our union votes 
to contribute to various appeals for 
money. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 18% 63% 19% 
Rank & file 13 37 51 
We give our delegates too much 
money to spend when they go to 
conventions. 


Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 16% 69% 15% 


Rank & file 17 37 46 

Nearly everyone in our union 
knows what to do when he has a 
grievance complaint. 

















Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 58% 36% 6% 
Rank & file 64 22 14 

Fines should be levied for not 
attending union meetings. 

Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 57% 34% 10% 
Rank & file 30 59 11 

Obviously, only the most ardent 
pro-unionists think that their dues 
are too low. If dues are unpopu- 
lar, so also is the practice of levy- 
ing fines for not attending union 
meetings. Surprisingly enough, al- 
though it had been assumed that 
pro-unionists would agree with this 
practice, many strong unionists 
seem to feel that fines are not an 
appropriate means of increasing at- 
tendance. 

The need for better communica- 
tions in local union affairs is also re- 
flected in this set of responses. For 
example, it appears that a great 
many rank-and-file members lack 
the necessary information to form 
an opinion—either pro or con—on 
how the union reacts to appeals for 
money, or the amount of money 
delegates to national conventions 
spend. 

Officers recognize this need for 
better communications, as responses 
to the item about grievances sug- 
gest. More officers than rank-and- 
file members feel that many mem- 
bers are poorly informed about 
grievance procedures. There are sig- 
nificant variations in the responses 
to this item. When they are classi- 
fied by unions, the percentage of 
people who disagree ranges from 
10 to 60 per cent—which suggests 


that the 13 unions studied differ 
greatly in their handling of griev- 
ances. 
Local union officers 

The items in the fourth category 
bear directly on the degree of satis- 
faction a member feels about his 
union officers and how they are do- 
ing their job. 


The local officers of my union 
are doing a good job. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 90% S% 6% 
Rank & file ge 10 18 
Officers of my union are chos- 
en because they are real leaders. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 68% 17% 15% 
Rank & file 55 16 28 
Our union officers get word to 
us promptly when something impor- 
tant comes up. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 83% 12% 5% 
Rank & file 73 16 11 
For the most part, the respond- 
ents seem to feel that their officers 
are doing a good job and that they 
were chosen for their leadership 
qualities. Moreover, even though 
communications are a relatively se- 
rious problem for many of these 
unions, as the study has indicated, 
the members feel that they “get the 
word” from their officers whenever 
something important comes up. 


Local union administration 

The items in the fifth category 
have to do with the conduct of un- 
ion affairs, especially the union 
meetings. 
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Our union meetings are run in 
an efficient manner. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 717% 13% 10% 
Rank & file 66 12 Ze 
Our union meetings are dull and 
uninteresting. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 16% 74% 10% 
Rank & file 22 56 22 
We have a well-planned “order 
of business” at our meetings. 


Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 81% 9% 10% 
Rank & file 62 13 25 


The national union 


The items in the sixth category 
are designed to reflect attitudes to- 
ward the national union. 


The officers of my national un- 
ion are paid too much. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 14% 58% 27% 
Rank & file 18 29 53 
It is practically impossible to 
elect different officers in our na- 
tional union. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 21% 51% 28% 
Rank & file 16 36 48 
We don't get enough help for our 
union educational program from the 
national union. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 40% 31% 29% 
Rank & file 21 20 59 


The most striking fact about at- 
titudes toward the national union 
is that a very large percentage of 
members express no opinion at all. 
Research has indicated that such 
undecided responses usually stem 
from lack of information about the 
statement. It would seem, then, that 
more information is needed at the 
local level if members are to form 
attitudes toward union activities at 
the national level. 


Other findings 


If the responses to all 77 items 
on the questionnaire are analyzed, 
some further patterns emerge. To- 
ward unionism in general, the per- 
centage of union officers displaying 
favorable attitudes is higher than 
that of rank-and-file members (83 
per cent and 68 per cent respec- 
tively). On more specific points 
about the protection unions give, 
agreement between leaders and the 
rank and file is high. 

In dealing with statements about 
the local union in general, again 
more of the officers respond favora- 
bly (77 per cent as against 63 per 
cent for the rank and file). On one 
item, the great majority agree that 
“every union member should attend 
at least two out of three of his local 
meetings”—yet, in describing their 
own activities, 18 per cent of the 


AuTHOoRS’ Note: The research described in this article has been supported in part by 
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tor of IRC; Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., Assistant Director; Donald G. Paterson, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology; Dallis Perry and Wayne Kirchner, Research Fellows; Merriam 
Aylward, Laboratory Technologist; and Lois Boggs, Clerk. 
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respondents indicate that they at- 
tend no meetings, 44 per cent at- 
tend only one fourth of the meet- 
ings or less, and 68 per cent attend 
less than half. 

With respect to local union pol- 
icies and practices, the favorable 
responses average 65 per cent for 





) 





“You're overworked. You'll have to learn to take it easy 
like your employees.” 





officers and 44 per cent for the rank 
and file. Similarly, the attitudes to- 
ward officers of the local union and 
its administration are more favor- 
able among union officers than 
among the rank and file (77 and 
64 per cent, and 78 and 63 per 
cent respectively). @ 
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DID YOU KNOW... 





How We Spend Our Time: The average man spends about 20 
years of his life working and 20 years sleeping, recent research 
studies show. Recreation takes up about 14 years, and he spends 
another 5 years in shedding his clothes and whiskers. The average 
man also uses up five and a half years eating and drinking, plus 
another year on the telephone. And he consumes another 3 years 
just waiting for other people. 


Take a Letter: A man of few words is a definite asset today, as 
far as letter writing is concerned. Reason: The cost of writing a 
business letter now stands at $1.70, an increase of 31 per cent 
over the cost in 1953. A Dartnell study of letter costs shows that 
the higher cost of business letters is a direct result of inflation, 
the shorter workweek, and higher stenographic salaries. 


New Labor Ratio: The number of nonproduction workers in 
America is increasing sharply, says the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Between 1947 and 1956, the number of production workers rose 


only 380,000, or about 3 per cent. During this same period, the 
number of nonproduction workers climbed 1.2 million, a hike of 
about 50 per cent. The ratio of nonproduction workers to produc- 
tion workers now stands at 22 per cent, compared with 16 per 
cent ten years ago. 


What the Other Hand’s Doing: Employee dishonesty costs 
American business more than any other form of direct crime loss. 
Past records indicate that more than 10 per cent of all business 
failures are caused, at least in part, by dishonest employees. In- 
surance firms that write dishonesty insurance paid out nearly $20 
million in claims during 1955. Between 1951 and 1955, the total 
of paid claims amounted to more than $100 million. 


Cancer Progress: Within the past 12 months, the number of 
cancer victims being saved has climbed to one in three, reports the 
American Cancer Society. The ratio has previously been one in 
four. The society says that more than 1.5 million Americans are 
alive today who have passed, or will soon pass, the five-year mark 
after treatment—one of the prerequisites to being considered 
“cured.” 








SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





Vacation Plans: Dartnell’s fifth annual vacation-policy survey 
reveals the following trends: 

1. Greater efforts on the part of management to stagger vaca- 
tions throughout the calendar year. 

2. Added vacation privileges for employees with longer length 
of service. 

3. A slight decrease in the number of plants (38 per cent) 
planning a complete vacation shutdown. 

4. Greater efforts to use vacation time as an incentive for good 
attendance and punctuality. 


Brain Power: The average person was born with a brain that 
weighed about 12 ounces. In adulthood it weighs three pounds. 
We tend to forget 90 per cent of what we learn during our life- 
time; yet, at maturity, our brain contains 10 times as much in- 
formation as the 9 million volumes in the Library of Congress. 


Changing Workforce: America’s labor force, as a whole, is 
tending to become older. Federal officials predict that 10 million 
more workers over 45 years of age will join the workforce within 
the next 18 years. Government surveys also indicate that the labor 
force—particularly in the 20-to-24 age bracket—is not increasing 
in proportion with the general growth of the population. 


Tax Money: How much time must a man now work each day 
to pay for current taxes? According to The Tax Foundation, a 
private research organization, a person earning $4,500 a year 
divides his eight-hour workday as follows: for taxes, 2 hours, 35 
minutes; food, 1 hour, 37 minutes; housing, 1 hour, 24 minutes; 
clothing, 36 minutes; transportation, 42 minutes; medical and 
personal care, 23 minutes; recreation, 20 minutes; other goods 
and services, 23 minutes. 


Spending for Fun: Americans are spending more money on 
amusements than ever before in the history of our economy. An 
up-to-date government survey shows that spending for fun has 
jumped from $3.8 billion in 1940 to $13 billion in 1955. Durable 
recreation equipment, such as boats, aircraft, and golf clubs, drew 
the biggest increase—up 137 per cent. 

















PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY! 


By Michael H. Levy 


Board Chairman 
The Federated Brokerage Group 


AJOR CRIMES—such as as- 
M sault, robbery, and burglary 
—rose to an estimated 2,200,000 in 
the latest year for which figures 
were available. According to the 
F.B.I.’s Uniform Crime Report for 
that year, all categories of major 
crime showed an increase. Both ru- 
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ral and urban crime rose more than 
11 per cent over the previous year. 
Crimes of violence rose 12 per cent 
while burglaries and theft increased 
9.3 per cent. “Seasonal variations 
followed patterns established in pre- 
vious years. Robberies, burglaries, 
and auto thefts occurred more fre- 





quently in the colder months. Lar- 
cenies, on the other hand, reached 
a peak in April and continued high 
with little variation throughout the 
year.” 

Like any other risk, the risk of 
thieves and burglars can be fought 
in two ways—through risk preven- 
tion and through loss _ protection. 
Let’s look at each: 


An ounce of prevention 


Crime prevention, like fire pre- 
vention, is something you whole- 
heartedly endorse only some- 
how it’s late, and the car waiting, 
and you can’t find your key, and if 
you close your windows it will be all 
stuffy, and the neighbors are always 
up anyway. And while you're at it, 
of course, you'll fix the cellar door 
and one of these days you are going 
to carry all those valuable papers 
over to the bank. A burglar alarm 
or a watchdog? Certainly—in time, 
in time! 

While you're in a resolving mood, 
here are a half-dozen other anti- 
crime measures often advised by 
local police departments: 

1. Keep several lights burning 
when you leave your house at night. 
This gives the impression you’re at 
home, and thus discourages prowl- 
ers. Cheap but effective. 

2. Buy an inside door chain. The 
old-time burglar broke his way into 
the living room in the dead of night. 


The up-to-date crook gains entry in 
the glare of the day by posing as the 
delivery, milk, or Fuller Brush man. 
Take a good look before you open 

and particularly beware of the 
fast-talking pollster allegedly em- 
ployed by Dr. Gallup. 

3. Have all milk and newspaper 
deliveries stopped while you are 
away. A collection of unused milk 
bottles or out-of-date newspapers is 
a sure sign that nobody is home. 

4. Check all locks. Doors with 
partial glass construction should 
have a lock that cannot be opened 
by an inside knob. Make sure all 
window locks are substantial enough 
to resist jimmying by a knife in- 
serted between the sash and the 
window. Often ean additional win- 
dow lock prevents this possibility. 

5. If you plan to go away for a 
long time, have your lawn cut and 
watered while you’re away to avoid 
that “Nobody’s home, come in” 
look. Have a neighbor collect your 
mail daily. 

6. Try to keep any trip you take 
out of the newspaper’s personal col- 
umns until you return. Such items 
provide a gilt-edge “sucker list” for 
sharp-eyed and fast-fingered bur- 
glars. 

Yet no matter what you do, 
crime, like fire—or love—will find 
a way. Determined criminals cen 
dope up watchdogs, melt padlocks, 
impersonate Western Union boys 





This article has been adapted from Your Insurance and How to Profit by It, © 1955, by 
Michael H. Levy. Used by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. This is 
the fourth in a series of articles on buying insurance. 





(Willie Sutton’s favorite, by the 
way), tunnel under cellars, squeeze 
down chimneys, and climb up 
dumb-waiters. Also, once a loss oc- 
curs, your chances of recovery are 
startlingly small. Again, according 
to the F.B.I. report, crime seems to 
pay—at least in the short run. 


WHAT THEY STOLE 
In 376 cities of more than 
25,000 population 


Currency Notes 

Worth 

Recovered by Police 
Clothing 

Worth 

Recovered 
Jewelry 

Worth 

Recovered 
Furs 

Worth 

Recovered 
Miscellaneous Items 

Worth 

Recovered 


$15,937,706.00 
12.9 per cent 


$6,279,767.00 
16.6 per cent 


$8 685,610.00 
18.2 per cent 


$3,290,133.00 
3.7 per cent 


$25,537,398.00 
26 per cent 


Your second line of defense 


Through the right kind of insur- 
ance—your second line of defense 
—you can bring these percentages 
all the way up to 100 per cent and 
cover yourself against all property 
losses from burglary, robbery, or 
larceny. 

You have probably wondered, 
most of your adult life, just what 
the difference between these three 
are, so here is what Webster has to 
say about them: 

Burglary: “The breaking and en- 
tering of any building with inten- 
tion to commit crime.” (“I decided- 
ly heard somebody in the living 
room.” ) 
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Robbery: “Taking from the per- 
son of another, or in his presence, 
money or goods.” (‘“But, honey, 
he had a gun.”’) 

Larceny: “Taking in private an- 
other person’s goods with intent to 
steal them.” (“We just got back, 
officer, and everything was gone!”’) 

For our purposes, let’s call all of 
these unsavory practices theft— 
which will stand for any act of steal- 
ing whether burglary, larceny, or 
robbery. 

There are today a number of so- 
called limited theft policies on the 
insurance market. They cover one 
or at most two of the crime hazards 
above. For the man of limited 
means who is willing to take a minor 
gamble, these often present ade- 
quate protection at a very moder- 
ate premium. Only just make sure 
you know what you're getting. Let’s 
say you have a simple, straight bur- 
glary policy and return to your 
home one evening to find some lin- 
en and clothing plus a _ half-dozen 
bottles of 12-year-old Scotch re- 
moved. If there are visible signs of 
forceable break-in, this is a_bur- 
glary and you will be repaid hand- 
somely by the insurance company. 
If there are no such signs you may 
not be dealing with a “burglary” 
and also may not get a red cent. 


Comprehensive crime coverage 


For the average person, I recom- 
mend comprehensive crime cover- 
age, which is another way of say- 





ing the residence and outside-theft 
policy. Unlike almost any other con- 
tract in insurance, this means ex- 
actly what it says—so let’s see what 
it says: 

“Residence . . .”’ Your house or 
apartment including grounds, roofs, 
porches, garage, and other outbuild- 
ings; covers property owned or 
used by: (1) you; (2) any mem- 
ber of your household, including 
employees; (3) guests, friends, or 
visitors, while they are at your 
home. 

“.. . And outside. . Pays 
almost all theft losses on personal 
property you, your family, or your 
servants may suffer anywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere. This includes 
the cigarette lighter that disap- 
peared in a Chica_o restaurant, the 
valise you left for two minutes out- 
side the telephone booth when you 


called home from Dubuque, and 
your daughter’s tennis jacket which 
somehow never returned from that 


ferocious spring-weekend sorority 
party. This “away from home” fea- 
ture may in some instances be re- 
placed by the even broader per- 
sonal-effects floater or the person- 
al-property floater (which we will 
examine in next month’s issue). 
“... Theft’ covers, as we have 
already noticed, burglary, larceny, 
and robbery. Also two other very 
important extras—‘mysterious dis- 
appearance” (“Yipes! it’s gone!’’) 
even though you don’t know when, 
where, or how it happened; and fi- 


nally theft damage (“They only 
took the silver plate but Ye Gads! 
look what they did to the piano!”’ ) 


The “enraged burglar’ 

This last is extremely significant. 
Often burglars will twist, shatter, 
or break far more than they steal, 
as happened some years ago in the 
Midwest: A wealthy woman kept 
an expensive diamond clip in her 
bedroom, and a local “Raffles” yot 
a line on it. For months he planned 
the snatch, not knowing that in the 
interim she had been persuaded to 
transfer the clip to a safe-deposit 
vault. When “Raffles” finally struck 
he was so enraged at finding a 
handful of costume jewelry that he 
immediately broke every piece of 
crockery, glassware, and statuary 
he could get his hands on. The dia- 
mond clip cost $3,000. The property 
damage amounted to more than 
$4,300! 

. . Policy.” This introduces us 
to the mechanics of residence and 
outside-theft insurance. These get 
fairly complicated, but the underly- 
ing idea is simple enough. Basically 
you have three possibilities: 

1. Specific coverage applying on- 

ly to certain stated items. 

. Blanket coverage on all items 
as in fire insurance, or 

. A combination of specific and 
blanket coverage, custom tail- 
ored to fit your special need! 

Usually the combination (or “di- 
vided form’) is most economical. 
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In section A, you state how much 
insurance you want on_ specific 
pieces of jewelry, sterling silver 
and other valuables. In section B, 
you lump together all other house- 
hold and personal property. Your 
insurance broker or agent should be 
able to work out the best ratio and 
the best deal for you. 

Now let’s put all of this together. 
Subject to a few exclusions, resi- 
dence and outside-theft insurance 
covers burglary, robbery, larceny, 
mysterious disappearance, and theft 
damage suffered by you, your fam- 
ily, your employees, and your 
guests at home, and by you, your 
family, and your servants anywhere 
in the Western Hemisphere. The 
major exclusions are: 

1. Losses in an unoccupied car 

or trailer. 

Losses caused by a relative 
who lives with you. 

Losses of or damage to motor 
vehicles and their equipment. 

4. Losses of professional prop- 

erty away from the premises. 

5. Losses of animals or birds. 

Which means that if you are held 
up in Cuba if your pocket is 
picked in the bus or the subway 

if your son’s luggage vanishes 
on the train if your house is 
burglarized . . . or if your garage 
is ransacked . . . youre covered. 
On the other hand, if somebody 
takes your coat from your car while 
you're in the movies if Uncle 
Stanley, who’s staying over for the 
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weekend, runs off with the family 
jewels if your tires are taken 

. or if your pedigreed poodle 
or thoroughbred stallion is stolen, 
you're not covered. 

There are obviously a number 
of other possibilities. In order to 
answer some of them—here are a 
few of the questions people are al- 
ways asking about residence and 
outside-theft insurance: 

Q. Are money and _ securities 
covered under residence theft? 

A. Yes, up to $100 for money, 
up to $500 for securities. 

Q. I lost three shirts in the laun- 
dry. Am I insured? 

A. No, unless the loss was caused 
by burglary or robbery. 

Q. All right, ve had a 
What do I do now? 

A. First, notify the police (at 
once) and legitimate your loss. Aft- 
er that follow the procedure al- 
ready outlined in the article on fire 
insurance, in last month’s issue. 
Contact the insurance company, 
count up and prove the damage. 
Deal decently with the adjuster or 
other company representatives. File 
your loss within 60 days. 

Q. On February 8, prowlers 
broke into my summer house on 
Cape Cod and stole a great deal 
of silverware, tools, and plumbing 
equipment. Am I insured? 

A. No, summer homes, except 
by special endorsement, are cov- 
ered only when actually occupied. 

Q. I have a number of highly 


loss. 





valuable possessions, including a cal damage, tearing and breaking, 
ranch-mink coat, a seventeenth-cen- _ or just plain loss? 

tury set of sterling-silver candle- A. Certainly, and in_ next 
sticks, and an invaluable imported month’s issue you can read all about 
Von Snorkel F15 camera. I know it. @ 

I can insure these things for fire and EDITOR'S NOTE: The fifth article in 
theft, but can I also cover them for this series, to be published in next 


. month’s issue, will discuss extended 
other risks such as water or chemi- coverage and floaters. 


Where’s the “Welcome” Sign? 
IF IT WERE POSSIBLE to label all men’s brains accurately, we would 
find some signs on them which read, “Welcome—Come In.” On 
others we would find signs reading, “Do Not Disturb”; and sad to 
relate, on still others there would be a sign, “Positively No Admis- 
sion.” 

Part of the job of any leader is to classify men, and this is not a 
bad way to start. It’s important to know which men are wearing 
“No Admission” signs on their brains, and which ones wear the 
“Welcome—Come In” sign to show hospitality to new ideas, better 
methods, and progress. 

Men don’t go around wearing labels on their brains, of course. 
But how they react and what they say tells the story just as surely 
as if the signs were actually there. 

The “No Admission” man says, “It won't work.” “We tried that 
years ago.” “We don’t want to make a change now.” “We are per- 
fectly satisfied with our present method.” 

The “Do Not Disturb” man is not so positive, but he has a way 
of sleeping at the post, just as surely as the man with the “No 
Admission” sign. Here is the way he discourages new ideas. He 
says: “We will consider it at some future date.” “You have a good 
idea, but conditions are not right.” “There may be something to 
your plan, but the time is not ripe for a change.” “Bring this to my 
attention after the first of the year.” “Yes—but I am too busy 
now.” 

And then—thank goodness—there is the “Welcome” fellow. 
Hand him a new idea and he says, “Well, what are we waiting 
for?” “Let’s go.” “Why not try?” “Let’s check up and see if it will 
work.” “Thanks, old man, that’s worth trying.” And he is the fel- 
low that keeps a business or an organization from going to seed. 

—EUGENE WHITMORE in American Business 
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The Delegation Process: Time for a Checkup? 


ANAGERS KNOW they must co- 
M ordinate and direct the efforts of 
others. Delegation, not work, is their 
prime responsibility. A job is out- 
lined here, authority vested there, a 
responsibility assigned somewhere 
else. Around them grows a delegated 
setup. 

This setup, however, sometimes is 
only partially successful. Circumven- 
tions arise. Someone wants the an- 
swer to a problem. Ordinarily, that 
answer would be forthcoming from 
Assistant X. However, it is common 
knowledge, unexpressed, that Assist- 
ant Y really has the information— 
and has it at the tip of his tongue. 
Answers to problems, therefore, are 
not coming from true sources. 

The manager may become aware 
of this. He may sense that things are 
slipping, but he doesn’t know just 
why. He’s been delegating all along, 
but somehow the delegation suffers. 
It suffers from the fact that the dele- 
gates are people. Strong personalities, 
special skills, and unusual knowledge 
at every level may weaken the man- 
ager’s delegation setup. 
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There are no hard and fast rules 
about when a manager should review 
his delegation processes. But there are 
at least four occasions when the man- 
ager should throw the spotlight on 
delegation. These occasions are: 

1. When you hire a new employee. 
The new employee gives managers a 
legitimate reason for reviewing all 
delegated functions in their respec- 
tive setups. This is because the very 
newness of a stranger in the midst of 
the group subconsciously suggests that 
reassignment and redelegation of many 
duties is at least theoretically “in the 
wind.” Redelegate and delegate anew 
at this time—and you will do so with 
a minimum of discord. 

Don’t succumb to the temptation 
simply to delegate to the new man 
all the duties handled by his predeces- 
sor. If possible, tailor the job to him. 
He is an individual; give him extra 
duties that his record indicates he can 
handle, and reassign those that may 
exceed his qualifications. Properly 
used, the occasion of hiring a new 
man can result in a general up-toning 
of your whole delegation procedure. 





2. When subordinates leave your 
staff or department. Here is another 
good opportunity to review and re- 
vamp the delegation procedures. Per- 
haps the employee who left was hold- 
ing down some detail you think Jones 
could do better. Fine. Now is the 
time to try Jones out. A review of 
your whole delegated setup at this 
time may reveal how to bring many 
duties more directly under the wing 
of those most qualified to perform 
them. 

This is the ideal time to eliminate 
duplications in function. Doing this 
before you hire the new man will 
avoid the likelihood of his wasting 
your money and his time learning the 
ropes of some task already performed 
by another person. 

3. When the manager must assume 
new duties. On being assigned new 
functions, the manager is automatically 
confronted with two choices: 

Delegating new duties to a sub- 
ordinate (often the manager is not 
really expected to handle these duties 
personally ). 

Reassigning other responsibilities 
so that new details may receive his 
undisturbed attention. 

Habitual inability to relinquish cer- 
tain details of the job may invite 
trouble when additional work materi- 
alizes. At the time of receiving new 
functions, the manager should relieve 
himself of many details of his old job 
and hand them over to a capable as- 
sistant. 

Make sure, however, you are clear 


on what you are delegating, and to 
what degree. 

4. When the manager is promoted 
up the line. Every move up the ladder 
calls for delegating a larger and larger 
share of responsibility. A rule of 
thumb used by some: First-level su- 
pervisors should delegate 25 per cent 
of their responsibilities; top men 
should shed 95 per cent of theirs. 

Promotion always presents the op- 
portunity, almost the obligation, for 
some immediate delegating. Don’t try 
to retain control of the duties you 
leave behind. 

Complete weaning from the old 
job is essential. This is necessary to 
assure success in the new post, and 
also to give full “birthright” to suc- 
cessors entering new positions. 

Here are five check points for re- 
viewing your delegation processes: 

A. Are you covering all essential 
activities by delegation? 

B. Are you sharply defining each 
delegated duty to avoid duplication 
and misunderstanding? 

C. Are you providing for under- 
studies and giving them necessary 
coaching so that your department may 
develop flexibility and depth? 

D. Have you devised controls to 
spot-check the effectiveness of your 
delegation? 

E. Have you tailored the delegation 
to the man, yet left it as a challenge 
to him? 

* Donald A. Laird. 


MANAGEMENT METHODS. 
May, 1957, p. 44:4. 





THE LIFE which is unexamined is not worth living. 


—SOCRATES 





How to Solve Problems Faster 


UCCESS AND FAILURE often de- 
S pend on the ability to find solu- 
tions to difficult problems; and one 
of the manager’s main functions is to 
solve problems intelligently. Although 
solutions to some difficulties are obvi- 
ous, there are times when it’s neces- 
sary to clarify the picture and find 
the key factor in the situation. 

Here are some questions to help 
speed up the solution of your prob- 
lems: 

1. Does this situation demand im- 
mediate attention? 

A person may start the day feeling 
that a certain difficult situation must 
be improved during the coming eight 
hours. Perhaps he spends hours trying 
to find a solution, only to realize that 
five o'clock has come, no specific ac- 
tion has been taken, and nothing ter- 
rible has happened. 

Sometimes it’s just a matter of luck: 
The deadline was realistic; it should 
have been met, and only good fortune 
has prevented serious trouble. 

There are also times when there 
never was a problem to solve. Per- 
haps there was a potential difficulty 
that bore watching. But no action at 
all may have been precisely what was 
needed. 

Potential problems require watch- 
ful waiting and, perhaps, advance 
planning. But it’s senseless to waste 
too much time and energy on a situa- 
tion for which there is no immediate 
solution. 

2. Is this similar to problems faced 
before? 

We should all have a mental file to 
help solve our problems. Such a file 
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not only offers successful solutions to 
past questions, but also points up any 
mistakes that may have been made 
in handling them. 

Instead of working your way 
through to an entirely new solution, 
recall what was done before. How 
well did it work? What improvement 
might have been made? 

This approach is a short cut, a 
means of avoiding duplication of 
mental effort. But it’s not a license to 
stop looking for new and better ways 
of handling problems. 

3. Can I solve this problem alone? 

Many people ponder a difficult sit- 
uation for an hour or a day or even 
longer before they suddenly realize 
that the solution simply does not lie 
solely within their power. Once the 
decision is made to call on someone 
else for assistance, other questions 
should be considered. They include: 

Who else has_ information that 
would be helpful in this problem? 

Who else has authority that must 
be used in reaching a decision? 

Who else has an interest in the 
outcome of this question? 

Who will be affected by it? 

Cooperation consists of more than 
just the ability to give advice and 
help when it’s requested; it is just as 
important to recognize the need for 
cooperative effort, and to consult with 
others when they can be of assistance. 

4. What would be the ideal solu- 
tion? 

There must be some definite goal 
before any effective moves can be 
made. It’s a good idea to work toward 
what you consider the perfect solu- 





tion, even though it may seem im- 
possible to achieve. 

Once you have pictured the situa- 
tion as it ought to be, the outline 
will help to concentrate your efforts. 

5. What is the one key factor in 
this problem? 

The vast majority of problems turn 
on a single element obscured by many 
smaller bits of information; and that 
key factor must be found promptly. 

A question that may be helpful in 
finding this factor is: “What single 
fact would—if eliminated—cause the 
entire problem to vanish?” 

The time you spend in finding the 
key is the most rewarding time you 
can invest. Until that factor is iso- 
lated, the answer will continue to 
elude you. Once it is identified, a 
problem may be solved in days or 
minutes with surprising ease. 

6. Is my attitude hampering the 
solution? 

This question is undoubtedly the 
most difficult one to answer objectively. 
Yet it is unfailingly valuable as a 
reminder that a person’s attitude may 
become a serious problem. 

A manager who had worked hard 
for 11 years was disappointed when 
he learned that he was not being 
considered for the job of supervisor 
of a new branch in the West. 


For days after learning the news, 
this man went about his duties, hardly 
speaking to anyone, convinced that 
he would have to leave the firm and 
make a new start elsewhere. When he 
finally told his superior of his disap- 
pointment, the boss was amazed: 

“Why didn’t you speak up sooner? 
I had no idea you and your family 
would be willing to pull up stakes 
here and go west. If you'll take over 
that job, I know the new branch will 
be in good hands.” 

Complete objectivity does not come 
easily to any of us. Just when we 
pride ourselves most on our unbiased 
self-analysis, we may be bending over 
backward to find faults that do not 
exist. 

7. Who or what is responsible for 
the existence of this problem? 

One of your most important jobs 
is to identify the person or fact cre- 
ating the difficulty, and then to work 
toward eliminating the disturbing fac- 
tor. 

When you ask yourself, “Who or 
what is causing this problem?” you 
take another step toward clarifying 
the picture, so that when you move, 
it will be straight toward a solution. 


* Charles A. Cerami. 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 
May, 1957, p. 86:4. 





IN MY WIDE ASSOCIATION in life, 


meeting with many and great men 


in various parts of the world, I have yet to find the man, however 
great or exalted his station, who did not do better work and put 
forth greater effort under a spirit of approval than he would ever 


do under a spirit of criticism. 


—CHARLES M. SCHWAB 





How Efficient Is Your Materials Handling? 


NE OF THE BIGGEST single items 
O of manufacturing expense is the 
handling of materials. Recent esti- 
mates indicate that the cost of ma- 
terials handling may run as high as 
25 per cent of America’s total manu- 
facturing expenses. But a_ sizable 
portion of this expense, the experts 
say, can be traced directly to ineffi- 
cient methods and wasted effort. And 
many companies can make a substan- 
tial saving simply by improving their 
existing handling practices. 

Materials handling, strictly speak- 
ing, is a specialized field involving a 
thorough knowledge of operations, 
layout techniques, and equipment. But 
this doesn’t mean that it necessarily 
requires a specialist to spot ineffi- 
ciency and waste. Anyone familiar 
with operations in the manufactur- 
ing, warehouse, storage, receiving, and 
shipping areas of a plant is in a good 
position to suggest improvements. 

Here are some suggested ways to 
check the efficiency of materials han- 
dling in your plant. 

Materials-handling equipment: 

Do shop trucks operate empty more 
than 20 per cent of the time? 

Scheduling of the lift trucks may 
result in the need for less equipment 
—and fewer materials-handling per- 
sonnel. 

Is most of the materials-handling 
equipment over seven years old? 

There is probably better equipment 
available now. Also the requirements 
of the plant may have changed. Per- 
haps they now need a 10-ton hoist in- 
stead of the 5-ton hoist purchased 
seven years ago. 
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Can operations be integrated to jus- 
tify further mechanization? 

Small warehousing areas may not 
justify the expense of materials-han- 
dling equipment; but, when the areas 
are combined, the volume may make 
mechanization economically feasible. 

Can lift trucks fit into highway 
trucks and railroad cars? 

Some lift trucks have a beam that 
is too high to fit into highway trucks 
and railroad cars. Loads must be 
parked at the truck or car entrance 
and the material rehandled, either 
manually or with other equipment. 
Lift trucks that can go through low 
entrances will eliminate the extra 
handling. 

Are tilting lift trucks used exten- 
sively for transportation over short 
distances? 

These trucks are better suited for 
distances over 50 feet. If they are 
used excessively for distances under 
50 feet, the chances are that a differ- 
ent type of truck would be better. The 
tilting lift truck should be kept for 
jobs where it is urgently needed. 

Storage areas: 

Can more efficient use of storage 
space be made by mechanically “tier- 
ing” stock to the ceiling? 

The cubic area, as well as the 
square-foot area, should be utilized. 

Must other materials in the storage 
area be moved out of the way and 
then moved back into position in or- 
der to get certain materials from the 
storage area? 

Any item should be available in the 
storage area without handling any 
other item. 





Is first-in, first-out storage used 
where necessary? 

First-in, first-out storage may be 
important for many products not nor- 
mally considered perishable, such as 
painted-metal parts on which the 
enamel will be affected. 

Is storage space lost because shelves 
are the same height? 

When miscellaneous items are 
stored, each item will usually be of 
different height. If the shelving height 
throughout the storage area is the 
same and designed to accommodate 
the highest item, there will be a con- 
siderable waste of storage space. 

Production departments: 

Are materials in process or com- 
pleted assemblies placed directly on 
the floor? 

Such materials are usually picked 
up from the floor and then placed 
on carts, skids, or pallets to be moved 
elsewhere. If possible, they should be 
placed directly on these conveyances. 

Is there much incorrect routing of 
parts? 

The cause for this should be tracked 
down and eliminated. It’s usually due 
to faulty production controls. 

Do production operators, materials- 
handling personnel, or other employ- 
ees have to search for the materials 
they use? 

This is usually a sign of poor pro- 


duction-control procedures or poor 
storage procedures that cause substan- 
tial added expense. 

Handling procedures: 

Does the purchasing department 
give the receiving department ade- 
quate information, such as what to 
expect, when to expect it, and where 
to send it? 

Cases of misrouting and delays 
sometimes result from inadequate in- 
formation from the purchasing de- 
partment. 

Do employees who handle materi- 
als meet with many accidents? 

Is there much manual handling 
materials weighing more than 
pounds by male employees, and 
pounds by female employees? 

Is any time spent transferring ma- 
terials from skids to pallets? 

Final assemblies may be placed on 
skids and later transferred to pallets 
for stacking in the storage areas, since 
skids can’t be stacked on top of each 
other. Where there is a question about 
where materials are to go ultimately, 
pallets (instead of skids) should be 
used because they can be loaded as a 
complete unit onto skids without in- 
dividual package transferring. 


© Herbert Bisen. 
THE PRICE WATERHOUSE REVIEW. 
Vol. 1, no. 5, p. 15:6. 





MONEY MaAyY BE the husk of many things, but not the kernel. It 
brings you food, but not appetite; medicine, but not health; ac- 
quaintances, but not friends; days of joy, but not peace or hap- 
piness. 


—HENRIK IBSEN 





“| Wish I'd Said That’ 


VERY SPEAKER has three speeches. 
The first is what he has written 
down; the second is what he actually 
delivers; and the third is what he 
wishes he'd said after it’s all over. 
The chances are that few people 
ever deliver that “perfect” speech. 
Perhaps there isn’t any such animal. 
But here are some tips from the Okla- 
homa Insurance Speakers Bureau 
which may remind us of some details 
we have overlooked: 

1. Establish a bond with your au- 
dience. For instance, point out local 
people you know, or local events 
with which you are familiar. 

2. Don’t expect ideal speaking con- 
ditions. 

3. Know the aims and objectives 
of the group you are speaking to. 
Find out what they are proud of and 
congratulate them on some of their 
activities. 

4. If possible, speak before any en- 
tertainment. 

5. Try to feel good when you step 
up to speak. Think only of your talk. 
Be relaxed, but do not be sloppy. 

6. Mention current and pertinent 
events. Tell a story about something 
a person or a group of people have 
done. 

7. Let your story carry the moral, 
so that you don’t have to preach. In 
telling a story, try to use dialogue. 

8. Talk about people instead of 
statistics. Say “50 per cent of you 
will be involved in an accident before 
1965.” Do not say “50 per cent of the 
people will be involved in an accident 
before 1965.” 
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9. State an idea, emphasize it, and 
wind up with the same idea. In your 
speech, do not try to get across more 
than one or two ideas. 

10. Never run over your allotted 
time. 

11. Know in advance how your au- 
dience feels about your subject and 
how much they know about it. 

12. Get as many “yes” responses as 
you can early in your talk. Get your 
audience saying “yes” with you. 

13. Build a desire in the minds of 
your audience and then ask them for 
specific action. 

14. Believe in yourself and your 
subject. Be enthusiastic. Enthusiasm 
is contagious. 

15. Eighty per cent of our ideas 
come from what we see. Use objects 
to illustrate your talk even if they 
are only newspaper clippings or 
pamphlets. 

16. “You” is the strongest word in 
the English language. Use lots of 
“you” in your talk. 

17. Never become irritated or im- 
patient with your audience. 

18. Don’t tell off-color stories. 

19. Tell a story on yourself so that 
your audience will laugh at you. This 
puts an audience at ease. Never talk 
down to your audience. 

20. The alarmist is not a popular 
speaker. Insofar as possible, empha- 
size the good things. 

21. Try to get some “how to do it” 
information into your talk. 

22. Use a good title for your talk. 
A title in the form of a question is 
usually good. 

23. Attention is never consistent. 





Try to keep the audience alert but 
repeat the most important phrases of 
your talk. 
24. Never argue with an audience. 
25. After you have made your 
speech, analyze it on the basis of au- 
dience reaction. 


Spotlight on the 


— “FORGOTTEN men and women” 
of the office are apparently about 
to be rediscovered. 

Today many factors are combining 
to make more firms aware that office 
workers present problems as pressing 
as—for example—production workers’ 
unionization or the development of 
future executives. 

The foremost factors are: 

1. The shortage of many categories 
of office workers, with everything that 
this shortage involves in recruitment 
and training. 

2. The depersonalization of rela- 
tions between white-collar workers 
and management, caused by the big 
increase in the number of such em- 
ployees who are working in single 
units. Office jobs often cannot be 
measured in a way that permits the 
establishment of accepted output lev- 
els. Under such circumstances, it is 
especially important to maintain a per- 
sonal relationship that will foster mu- 
tual interest and participation among 
employees, and will provide an in- 
centive based on attitudes rather than 
targets. 

3. The promise—and fear—of a 
countertrend toward smaller office 
forces, originating in the development 


Speech making is fun. You will en- 
joy every speech you make if you 
give each talk the care it deserves, 
and each audience the consideration 
it requires. 

* MULTILINER. 
March, 1957. 


Office Worker 


of automation in paperwork processes. 

4. What one personnel director 
calls the “wage squeeze,” growing out 
of the tight labor market. The wage 
squeeze boosts starting salaries of sec- 
retaries and professional personnel un- 
comfortably close to what used to be 

and in some cases still are—going 
rates for experienced employees. 

5. Narrowing of the gap (some say 
it has been eliminated) between the 
privileges and fringe benefits for 
white-collar workers and those for 
production employees. Production un- 
ions have forced upward the welfare, 
holiday-pay, vacation, supplemental 
unemployment-benefit, and other ben- 
efits of their members. In addition, 
employees paid by the hour have ac- 
quired advantages that most of their 
white-collar colleagues do not have, 
such as well-defined grievance proce- 
dures, with skilled aid to present their 
cases. 

6. A growing realization that im- 
proved human relations, communica- 
tions, and “participation” programs, 
often designed to integrate production 
workers’ attitudes with company aims, 
have at least as important a role in 
the office and, in fact, promise even 
greater company benefits. 





Evidence of the new concern with 
office workers comes not only in new 
industry and business programs for 
white-collar workers, but also from 
union, employer-association, and com- 
mercial sources. 

Few companies profess any open 
concern about unionization, even 
though unions have been moving in 
many ways to improve their organ- 
izing efforts among office employees, 
with whom they have had only moder- 
ate success at best in former years. 
Most companies are building programs 
that, they think, will make for more 
effective and satisfied employees. 

One large chemicai concern, for in- 
stance, has been working since the 
end of World War II, without gadg- 
etry or gimmicks, to build more satis- 
faction into office jobs. Its aims have 
been longer retention of a higher per- 
centage of employees, to lessen the 
wastes of constant turnover; increasing 
the effectiveness of its clerical staff by 
increasing its members’ sense of par- 
ticipation in the company’s life; de- 
veloping people for promotion; and, 
as far as possible, making work a 
pleasure for employees rather than just 
a means of earning money. 

The means the company uses to 
achieve these aims, according to its 
vice-president in charge of industrial 
relations, are: an adequate salary- 
administration program; maintenance 


of an environment in which the 
worker feels he is part of a team; 
constant effort to build jobs and de- 
velop people for advancement; use of 
a variety of communications channels 
to encourage people to identify them- 
selves more closely with the company; 
and, above all, supervisory training 
and development, because it is prima- 
rily through better supervision that the 
other means are put to use. 

Prerequisite to any other effort, this 
man adds, is a good salary-administra- 
tion plan, with job descriptions and 
rates checked against those of other 
employers. 

“The office employee,” he says, 
“wants to know that he is not for- 
gotten, that he and his work are 
looked at regularly, that consideration 
is given to what he has done. 

“It is also important,” he continues, 
“to expose the employees to opportuni- 
ties to improve themselves. They need 
to have an objective toward which they 
are heading. We try to develop every- 
one and bring everyone along for pos- 
sible future promotion. This not only 
encourages the office employees, but 
it also makes it possible for the super- 
visor to be moved up, and it gives the 
company competent people to choose 
from.” 

¢ Alfred G. Larke. 


DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY. 
Vol. 69, no. 6, p. 41:5. 





HISTORY LESSON: We can learn what to avoid from history’s bad 
examples, and from her finest men we can learn what goals to 
seek. But we are not warned of the dangers of inactivity because 
history does not record the story of those who never tried. 

—ELLSWORTH KALAS 





Motivating Men to Work Safely 


N ALERT plant foreman recently 
A cautioned a maintenance mechan- 
ic about using a rag to wipe the run- 
ning gears of a machine. He reminded 
the mechanic that it was a dangerous 
practice and warned him not to do it 
again. Five minutes later this employ- 
ee lost four fingers of his right hand 
when the rag he was using became 
entangled and drew his hand into the 
gear mesh. 

Asked later why he didn’t heed the 
warning, the employee replied, “I for- 
got.” What motivated this employee 
to ignore his foreman’s advice? 

In another case an employee was 
involved in 24 accidents in six months. 
His foreman called him in for a dis- 
cussion of his unsatisfactory record. 
Following this talk, the employee was 
not involved in an accident for a year 
and a half. What motivated this em- 
ployee to safety? 

It's common knowledge that people 
often react adversely to a suggestion 
because of psychological factors. The 
example of the man who lost his fin- 
gers, and similar accident cases, indi- 
cate that. in order to control accidents, 
we should know: 

1. When motivation is most ef- 
fective. 

2. What motivates people. 

3. How to get people to “want to 
want to.” 

Before deciding when motivation 
can be used most effectively, we must 
consider certain obstacles that may se- 
riously hurt any efforts to motivate for 
safety. These obstacles include: 

Physical inability: No. worker 
should be asked to perform any task 


until investigation has proved that he’s 
physically capable of doing so. 

A schoolteacher had 14 traffic acci- 
dents in five years; yet he was ex- 
tremely safety conscious. A thorough 
analysis of his record revealed that all 
his accidents could be blamed on poor 
vision. And proper motivation could- 
n't improve his eyesight. 

Lack of knowledge: Don’t attempt to 
motivate for safety until all the peo- 
ple involved possess the knowledge or 
skills required to avoid accidents. 

A truck driver had 42 accidents in 
19 months, most of them during the 
evening hours. Investigation showed 
that he usually worked nights and wore 
dark glasses to avoid the glare of 
headlights. He didn’t realize that the 
glasses were also cutting down his 
normal vision. Once he stopped wear- 
ing the glasses, he stopped having ac- 
cidents. It was not motivation, but 
lack of knowledge, that caused them. 

Misunderstanding of instructions: 
Be sure that employees really under- 
stand the safety rules before they at- 
tempt to follow instructions. 

A group of employees who were 
instructed to clean up the shop area 
were cautioned not to get “too close” 
to moving machinery. It wasn’t long 
before one of the workers climbed be- 
hind a barrier, started cleaning near 
a moving shaft, and was involved in 
a serious accident. He later explained, 
“I thought I could do it without get- 
ting too close to the shaft, but I guess 
it didn’t turn out that way.” In his 
anxiety to obey orders, this employee 
just didn’t stop to figure out how close 
is “too close.” 





What can the supervisor do to mo- 
tivate for safety? Here are some sug- 
gestions for a workable accident-con- 
trol program: 

1. Make sure the objectives are 
clear and definite. 

2. Keep your requests within the 
scope of the employee. Don’t ask the 
men to clean up 10 years of neglect 
in three days when obviously it will 
take 30 days just to get started. 

3. Aim at one thing at a time. 
Don’t request active participation in 
housekeeping programs, management 
safety committees, and union safety- 
committee programs all at once. Tack- 
le one obstacle before going on to 
another. 

4. Provide a challenge to the peo- 
ple concerned. Instead of saying “Let’s 
keep the department cleaner,” suggest 
specific improvements. 

It’s generally agreed that people act 
the way they do because of certain 
basic drives or desires. These can be 
classified into four groups: 

Acceptance: Most people like to be 
accepted. If, by working safely, a man 
is accepted by his supervisors, his fel- 


low employees, and his union, he is 
likely to want to work safely. 

Recognition: Most people like to be 
recognized. This desire for recognition 
is so strong in some people that they 
have been known to try to attract at- 
tention at the risk of serious injury to 
themselves. The need for recognition 
can often be satisfied by annual safety 
awards, especially for employees do- 
ing hazardous work. 

Challenge: Most people like a rea- 
sonable challenge. It provides ego sat- 
isfaction through accomplishment. 
The desire for challenge is especially 
important because successful work 
usually brings the added satisfactions 
of acceptance and recognition. 

Security and comfort: Most people 
like security and comfort. They want 
to be assured of having adequate food, 
shelter, clothing, and physical com- 
forts. Employees will do more to make 
the safety program a success if they 
realize its value to them in terms of 
material benefits. 

* Homer K. Lambie. 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS. 
May, 1957, p. 29:4. 


Accident Toll Continues to Climb 


SINCE 1954, the toll of deaths and injuries caused by accidents 
has been climbing steadily upward; and the latest National Safety 
Council figures indicate that the upward trend is continuing. The 
Council estimates that 95,000 people were killed by accidents 
in 1956—a 2 per cent increase over 1955. Another 9,450,000 people 
were injured by accidents. The estimated loss was $10.8 billion. 
Deaths from work accidents in 1956 totaled 14,300—an increase 
of 100 over the previous year—and disabling work injuries num- 
bered approximately 2 million, 50,000 more than in 1955. The 
Council points out, however, that increased employment was an 

important factor in the rise in work injuries. 
—Safety Maintenance 





What's Your Spelling “IQ’’? 


OT LONG AGO, the financial editor 
N of one of the nation’s leading 
newspapers misspelled the word “prev- 
alence” in one of his columns. The next 
day he received the greatest amount 
of fan mail it had ever been his mis- 
fortune to get, with a majority of the 
writers gleefully criticizing his mistake. 
“A man in your position,” said one, 
“and a Harvard man at that!” 

The editor was so nettled he de- 
cided to investigate the matter to dis- 
cover if he was so different from the 
average businessman—if the average 
businessman always knew when to put 
i before e; when to use a instead of 
e, and c instead of s; and when to 
double c’s, r’s, and ?’s. 

He took his problem to the coordi- 
nator of a leading vocational school, 
and a reading instructor in the same 
institution. The latter told him that 
bad spelling among businessmen was 
a general problem. “There is,” said 
she, “a marked lack of proficient spell- 
ing in nearly all business communi- 
ties.” 

The coordinator was even more em- 
phatic. She said the problem was 
“pretty bad’—that it needed much 
discussion and a practical plan to 
further its improvement. But, she 
added, success and the ability to spell 
do not always go hand in hand. 

In order to check their off-hand 
opinions, the two educators gave a 
45-word spelling test to an evening 
class studying insurance and stocks 
and bonds. Sixty-six students, ranging 
from 25 to 60 years old, participated. 

Most of the businessmen-students 
were as shocked at the results of the 


spelling test as their teacher was. 
Forty-four spelled on a par with an 
average high-school graduate; 14 
equaled an eleventh-grader’s spelling 
ability; three equaled a ninth-grader’s; 
and three an eighth-grader’s. Two had 
trouble making a seventh-grade av- 
erage. 

If the words given in the test had 
been tricky, there might have been at 
least a partial excuse, but they were 
not. Business-type words, such as jan- 
itor, interest, prefer, fabric, shopping, 
conserve, successful, profession, elec- 
tricity, and commissioner, were mis- 
spelled. Only 26 of the 66 students 
spelled poultice right. Only two words 
were spelled correctly by all 66 stu- 
dents—consider and prospect. 

Modern’ education cannot be 
blamed for the poor showing of a 
majority of the students. They were 
in high school 30 years ago. The sig- 
nificant fact is that the men left school 
that long ago, entered into the busi- 
ness world, and attained success with- 
out feeling it was necessary to learn 
how to spell. 

The problem of bad spelling among 
businessmen is by no means confined 
to any one section of the country; 
and it is no worse today than it was in 
years gone by. Today, however, this 
bad habit is more widely recognized 
and publicized, and the man looking 
to get ahead will consider his spelling 
habits quite as critically as he does 
other character and educational as- 
sets. 

Too often, the businessman feels it 
is not necessary for him to know how 
to spell. After all, what is he paying his 
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secretary for? This is an attitude, if 
carefully analyzed, that most business- 
men would not tolerate in their em- 
ployees. It is no more acceptable just 
because it is the boss’s way of think- 
ing. Such an attitude can lead to 
other slipshod practices, which may 
prove to be costly. 

Like almost any skill we acquire, 
the ability to spell correctly grows 
dull and rusty unless it is exercised. 
The average businessman today is 
seldom called upon to practice the art 
of good spelling. With other problems 
requiring his precious time, he may 
chide himself mentally if he must 
consult a dictionary or ask his secre- 
tary for a word he has forgotten 
how to spell. Too often that silent rep- 
rimand is as far as he goes. He makes 
no effort to brush up on his spelling. 

Today, there is no excuse for an 
adult to be a poor speller. There are 
many learn-it-yourself spelling courses 
and refresher courses available. One 
may attend adult classes in almost 
any city. There are good correspond- 


ence courses—and some of the best 
are financially within anyone’s reach. 
And there are books—books that will 
teach a person to spell better than he 
thought possible, simply by mastering 
a few pages a day, a week, or a 
month. 

Here’s a simple spelling test, mean- 
while, that may help give you an idea 
of where you stand. The object of the 
test is to spot the words that are 
misspelled . . . and spell them cor- 
rectly. You'll find the answers on page 
oF 


Which words are wrong? 
8 


suddeness 
occurrence 
embarassment 
wierd 
commission 
prefer 
diaphram 
succede 
accomodate 
inoculate 
descriminate 
janiter 


CRIDARWN— 


Noe 


° M. D. Bellomy. 
THE OFFICE ECONOMIST. 
Vol. 39, no. 2. 


America’s Most Successful Failure 


“WHEN THE GOING gets rough, remember the adversities of one of 
our greatest Americans, Abraham Lincoln. In 1831, he failed in 
business. In 1832, he was defeated for the state legislature. In 
1833, he failed in business again. Elected to the legislature in 
1834, he suffered a nervous breakdown in 1836. In 1838, he was 
defeated for speaker of the legislature. In 1840, he was defeated 
for elector. In 1843, he was defeated for Congress. Elected to 
Congress in 1846, he was defeated for re-election in 1848. 

“He was defeated for the Senate in 1855 and for Vice-President 
in 1856. In 1858 he was again defeated for the Senate. 

“In 1860, he was elected President.” 

—PuiLip M. TaLBoTT (President, U.S. Chamber of Commerce) 





Retirement Planning: Avoiding the Hazards 


HY THINK AHEAD about financ- 
Wine one’s retirement? 

Consider this simple fact: While 
older people make up an increasingly 
large part of the population, the ma- 
jority of them are subsisting on a far 
lower-than-average income. Moreover, 
their living standard is well below 
the average for the population. 

Nearly three quarters of Americans 
beyond 65 either have no income of 
their own or earn less than $1,000 a 
year. Only 15 per cent of people over 
65 earn or receive more than $2,000 
a year. In many cases, these incomes 
must support not only the person 
earning the money, but also a spouse 
and other members of the family. 

Older people (those over 65) are 
steadily increasing not only in num- 
ber, but in proportion to total popula- 
tion. Since 1900, the number of peo- 
ple 65 and over has increased four 
times while the total population has 
only doubled. The over-65’s now num- 
ber over 14 million. 

A significant point that is often 
overlooked in a person’s plans for re- 
tirement is the matter of health. 
Among people over 65, one tenth to 
one third are chronically ill. Medical 
studies disclose that people 65 or over 
have about twice as many disabling 
illnesses lasting a week or longer as 
people 50 to 64. Moreover, the aver- 
age disabling illness of older people 
lasts twice as long as that of the 
younger group. 

A recent study made by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
showed that no more than three fifths 
of the people who had been hospital- 


ized during the survey year were able 
to pay the hospital charge, even in 
part, from their own resources. 

The picture is not all black, how- 
ever. 

Though the over-65’s are increasing 
twice as fast as the general popula- 
tion, the burden on the rest of the 
population will decrease rather than 
increase. There are several reasons for 
this. 

In the first place, older people are 
simply one element in the total non- 
working population. Children, inva- 
lids, housewives, retired people, and 
others are included in the total non- 
working segment. And this nonwork- 
ing group is growing proportionately 
smaller. Among the reasons for this 
are the following: Married women 
show a strong tendency to seek em- 
ployment outside the home—increas- 
ing the wage earners and reducing the 
numbers of nonworkers. Rigid retire- 
ment rules are being relaxed in many 
companies and many older workers 
are now remaining in productive jobs. 

Thus, as the percentage of people 
in the nonworking group grows small- 
er, it becomes clear that the country’s 
ability to support its nonworking popu- 
lation will grow rather than decrease. 
This is underlined by the fact that the 
total national output is increasing 
even faster than the over-65 popula- 
tion, and the total productive effort 
that goes to support older people is 
likely to become a smaller percentage 
of total output. Adding it up, this 
means that for the future we can take 
better care of older people because 
we can afford to. 
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Nevertheless, the individual has a 
special responsibility to save and ac- 
cumulate—through home ownership, 
private insurance, savings accounts, in- 
vestments, or contributions under pri- 
vate retirement plans. Observers gen- 
erally agree that, to avoid the hazards 
of a dependent old age, a _ person 
should set up his own program. They 
suggest the following approaches: 

1. Develop skills. Muscles may not 
hold up after age 60, but special skills 
acquired in younger years will help to 
get and hold a job. Study some posi- 
tion or skill now that represents a 
potential employment opportunity in 
the after-60 period. 

2. Set up an adequate savings pro- 
gram, regularly allotting a certain por- 
tion of funds to United States bonds 
or other savings plans. “Don’t spend 
it all” is a good motto whether one is 
19 or 49. Adequate insurance is con- 
sidered a part of this program. 

3. Keep installment buying down 


to a reasonable figure, as you mature. 
Young people, who have not yet at- 
tained full earning power, often wel- 
come installment buying because they 
cannot pay outright for all the things 
they need in a new house. It is desir- 
able for older people not to burden 
future earnings too heavily. 

4. Learn Social Security benefits. 
Go over them with the personnel di- 
rector or any other qualified adviser 
and make sure you understand them 
perfectly. You can get only the ben- 
efits you apply for. If you don’t know 
about all of them you may miss ben- 
efits to which you are entitled. 

5. Carry adequate health insurance. 
Nothing will drain savings faster than 
illnesses or accidents. Some family 
health plans are based on a single 
policy for the whole family at a stated 
price. 

* John J. Corson and John W. McConnell. 


ECONOMIC NEEDS OF OLDER PEOPLE. 
Twentieth Century Fund. 


This Business of “Growing Old”’ 


FAR TOO MANY older people are literally being talked into defeat 
and decrepitude by a younger generation that knows very little 
about old age and aging, says Hugh Cabot, executive director of 
Age Center of New England. 

One new study cited by Cabot, for example, indicates that if 
men and women over 50 are cranky, they usually were cranky when 
they were in their twenties and thirties. 

“The same goes for mental sluggishness, unless it’s caused by 
disease,” Cabot says. “Many teen-agers show sluggish thinking 
if their environment bores them. This would be laid to ‘old age’ 
if they were 40 years older.” 

Adds Cabot: “Actual vigor appears to be a matter of individual 
constitution, desires, and environment, rather than a matter of 
age.” 

—Today’s Health, Vol. 35, no. 3 





“Lucky” Ideas Don’t Just Happen 


ANY OF THE most important and 
M valuable scientific and industrial 
discoveries seem to be the result of 
accident. In 1925, William Mason, a 
mechanical engineer, became rich be- 
cause he dawdled over his lunch. 
Mason had an idea. He thought he 
could make a good, inexpensive pa- 
per out of fibers made by exploding 
wood. He was in a factory drying 
some of these fibers when a friend 
asked him out to lunch. After turning 
off the steam valve, Mason left the 
factory. He had a long, leisurely meal 
followed by a few extra cups of coffee. 
He returned to the factory and discov- 
ered—to his horror—that the valve 
he thought he had shut off was de- 
fective—it had been on all the time. 
The wood fibers weren't merely dried 
—they were baked! He looked first 
sadly, then delightedly at the result— 
a smooth sheet, not of paper, but of 
new wood, a very special kind of 
grainless wood—Masonite. He had 
made an important and highly profit- 
able discovery. 

Another man who cooked better 
than he realized was a Dr. Baekeland. 
He was trying to create a fusible, 
soluble material that would substitute 
for natural resins. By mistake, he al- 
lowed a mixture he was experiment- 
ing with to heat too long. The result 
was a substance that was the opposite 
of what he wanted. It was infusible 
and insoluble. It is now known as 
Bakelite. 

A laboratory worker made a great 
discovery because he forgot to wash 
his hands. He knocked off work to 
eat a roast-beef sandwich. He took 


one bite and almost gagged. The sand- 
wich was sickeningly sweet! While 
reaching for a glass of water, he no- 
ticed his dirty hands. This led him 
to examine the materials he was han- 
dling before he had bitten into that 
surprisingly sweet sandwich. In this 
way, he discovered saccharine. 

Cleanliness played its most impor- 
tant role in discovery when the cel- 
ebrated Greek philosopher, Archime- 
des, sat down in a brimming tub of 
water. As he watched the water over- 
flow he hit upon one of the funda- 
mental laws of hydrostatics. 

This gift of making happy and un- 
expected discoveries by accident is 
called “serendipity.” The word was 
coined by Horace Walpole from the 
title of an old tale, The Three Princes 
of Serendip, about three young men 
who were always finding valuable 
things they were not looking for. 

Pure examples of serendipity do 
not happen quite by chance, how- 
ever, and they don’t seem to happen 
to everyone. They occur only to spe- 
cial types of people, who are char- 
acterized by certain common denom- 
inators: thorough training; an inquis- 
itive mind; and an intense interest 
either in the problems they “hap- 
pened” to solve, or in similar prob- 
lems. 

Valuable accidents are the result 
of more than just luck—they stem 
from what Pasteur called “the pre- 
pared mind.” And it is the responsi- 
bility of every manager and super- 
visor to foster attitudes in their work- 
ers and themselves that can lead to 
an open, prepared mind. 





Anyone who has anything to do 
with research, for example, knows 
that a hunch may be the real reason 
for conducting an experiment in the 
first place. And that an experiment 
may often change so radically after 
it has begun—-perhaps because some 
unexpected result suggests a more in- 
teresting approach—that it really be- 
comes a different experiment. But 
these so-called hunches must first 
come into contact with the prepared 
mind. 

Actually, small examples of seren- 


shaking discoveries. Many potentially 
valuable “accidents” lead to nothing 
because there’s nobody around to rec- 
ognize their worth and develop them. 
Progress can be made only when peo- 
ple are encouraged to think for 
themselves. A certain amount of dis- 
cipline, of course, is always neces- 
sary in work habits. But within the 
framework of the system an alert, pre- 
pared mind can accomplish much. 
Lucky discoveries don’t just happen; 
they're the result of an active and 
free imagination. 


¢ W. Furness Thompson. 
COMMERCE. 
May, 1957, p. 19:3. 


dipity occur every day, even though 
we hear mostly about the world- 


The Traits That Put Them on Top 


IT’S TRUE that no one is “born a good manager,” but a successful 

manager does develop certain recognizable characteristics. Chris 

Argyris, associate professor at Yale and author of The Behavioral 

Sciences and Organization, finds that effective managers usually 

have some of the following traits: 

© They can work efficiently under frustrating circumstances, such 

as grinding away on a project that may blow up in the end. 

¢In stimulating participation of others, both above and _ below 

them, they allow their decisions to be pulled apart without feeling 

that their stature is diminished. 

¢ They examine themselves to try to understand their errors without 

becoming upset over them. 

e They accept competition without feeling threatened. They don’t 

feel hostile toward a competitor or fear someone is out to get 

them. 

e They can let others know their annoyance without running wild. 

e They can take victory or defeat with controlled emotions. 
—wNation’s Business, Vol. 45, no. | 





Answers to Spelling Test (P. 68) 


1. suddenness. 3. embarrassment. 4. weird. 7. diaphragm. 
8. succeed. 9. accommodate. 11. discriminate. 12. janitor. 
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